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@& Who wish to learn how to more than 


= DOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 


From their Bees, 
Should send 25 cents for a copy of 
7 


‘Money in the Apiary,’’ 


A little work on practical bee-cul- 
ture, just issued, 


43> Runs no patent hive, nor other 
humbug. Tells what todo; when and 
‘how to do it to insure success. Send ery 
efor it now, before laying plans for an-@ 
other seasons’ work. — 
Address HERBERT A. BURCH, g 


L JHL HUM dQ ATINI-<cw 


feb tf South Haven, Mich. § 


HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square) Honey Jars, 
Two Ay * . 





.. per gross, $6.50 
ee 

One * = = “flint glass ‘* 

Two we“ Pad ad + ad ‘. “ 

Corks for 1&2 tb jers 

Tin Foil Caps, *** * 

Label Is oe be be Ot +e 

A thousand labels, address printed to wie ?, 

One Quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Patent,) per 
gross, 

Lables for same 

A thousand labels for same, address printed 
to order 

Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each, 

per doz., 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE-HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 

articulars address, 

AS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


9.00 


4.00 


For further 
jan2y1 Cc 





1874. 1874. 


GLEN &4PIaRIESs, 


cae 500 Honey Dateacers, 
300 Gerster’s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 
PIARIAN SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 
lars FREE. Address, 


A. GRAY & CO., Importers, 
Reily, Butler Co., O. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address, 
Ss. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 
926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the office of the AmerRICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping...... 1.50 
Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture, 1870 
The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. 
E. Kretchmer. Bound in muslin,. . 
in paper covers 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book, 
Bees and their Management, 
by Mrs. Tupper.. 
T. G. NEWMAN, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


aprv4tf 
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RATES on 175 Papers, Send for 


Gre pte pen Rigen ta mane fe 
00 »y mail post paid— st. 


BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, Wis. 
dec4tm-ex 


The best Bee-Feeder 3 


use. Sample by mail, 
post paid, 75 cents. 


Circular Sent Free 
Ad ° C. VA SEN 
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FARM FOR SALE. 


HE BEE FARM of Mr. Thomas Hare, situa- 
ted onthe main road between Cedar Rapids 
and Marion, Linn County, Iowa, 34 miles from 
the first place and 1% miles from the latter, con- 
taining 120 acres. The highway makes an even 
division of the farm into North and South. The 
60 acres South is plow and grass land and has an 
excellent location, being situ&ited between two 
railroad towns. The60 acres North is timber ex- 
cepting about 15 acres, two buildings, garden and 
orchard. The timber is of good growth, and 
principally of Ash, Hickory and Oak, and_ well 
watered. The buildings are well adapted and 
commodious and consist of dwelling house, 22x40, 
two stories, also a wing 15x22, of onestory. Sta- 
ble and barn 45x50, with fifteen feet walls above 
basement stable. Bee cellar 14x16. A well at the 
house and barn. This farm, for location and 
richness of soil cannot be excelled in the county, 
It will pay a good interest on $100 per acre and 
can be bought for much less. Owner desires to 
go to the Pacific coast. Apply to the owner. Ad- 





dress at Marion or Cedar Rapids, Linn County, 
nov4m 


Iowa. 








My annual catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seed for 1875, will be ready by Jan. 1st for all who 
apply. Customers of last season need not write 
for it. In it will be found several valuable varie- 
ties of new vegetables introduced for the first 
time this season, having made new vegetables a 
specialty for many years. Growing over a hun- 
dred and fifty varieties on my several farms, I 
would particularly invite the patronage of market 
gardeners and all others who are especially desi- 
rous to have their seed pure and fresh, and of the 
very best strain, All seed sent out from my estab- 
lishment are covered by three warrauts as given 
in my catalogue. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 





PAR WEAS 
JOURN 


THE GREAT FARM AND STOCK JOUR- 
NAL OF THE BLUE GRASS REGION 
OF KENTUCKY. 

Devoted to Agriculture, Mechanie Arts, Ed- 
ucation, Manufactures, Science, and Litera- 

ture, 

Furnishes practical information on every 
branch of Agriculture, keeps its readers fully 
advised concerning the Breeding and Rearing 
of Thoroughbred Horses, Cattle, &e., and gives 
choice and varied Miscellany, making it one 
of the best Family Papers in the country. 
$2.00 a year, or 3 months for 50 cents. Speci- 
men copies free. Address, 
FARMERS HOME JOURNAL, I 
jan3m-ex 
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zexington, 
Ky. 





ANTED.—A quantity of Lucerne Seed.— 
Those having it for sale may address, 
ITALIAN BEE Cu., 
Des Moines, Iowa, 





GONIGAL MOVABLE CO 


\ 
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FOR SALE. 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


of the highest grade of purity. 
Rights and Territory of the Conical Movable 
Comb Bee-Hive, the best in use. 
Egss and Chickens.—of all the leading 


varieties of Pure-bread Poultry. A valuable 
Pamphlet on Bee Culture, with terms to Agents, 
Price List, &c. Pamphlet for only 10 cents, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
Large Commissions giyen. 
Address, 8. D. BARBER. 
feb2m Mattoon, Coles Co., Il. 










OUR AIM FOR 1875 


Is to supply you and your 
neighbor with good and relia- 
ble SEEDS 


BY MAIL. 


Plant’s Handsomely Illustrated 
Almanac, with Descriptive Cat- 
alogue and Price List, mailed 
free upon application. Every 
Gardener, Farmer, and Nur- 
seryman should have one. 
Address 

PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Established 1845. 





ALSIKE 
CLOVER SEED! 


I can supply Alsike Clover Seed for $15.00 a 
bushel; or $4.00 a peck. Three pounds by mail 
for $1.00, postpaid. Address A. N. DRAPER, 
febim Upper Alton, Ills, 
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THE COLORADO FARMER 


SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY, devoted 
A to the interest of the Stock-Grower and 
{usbandman. Has the largest circulation of 
any paper published in the territory, and the 
best Advertising Sheet for those who wish to 
reach the Farmer. Only $2.00 per year; $1.25 
for six months, Established, 1873. 

Published by COLORADO FARMER CO. 
J. F. WILBUR, Business Manager. feb3mex 





GET THE BEST! 


The best is the Cheapest. 


MURPHY'S HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Is the strongest and most durable light runnin 
Honey Extractor in the market. No danger o 
breaking the most tender comb. as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot sag. Also.the best 
KNIFE FOR UNCAPPING 
the comb; price of Knife, by mail, 50 cents. 
For particulars address R. R. MURPHY, 
Fulton, Whiteside Co., I1., 
Or Dr. A. B. MASON, Springfield, Ohio. 
feb6mos 





Imported Bees. 


Having succeeded better than ever before in the 
importation of Italian Bees the past seascu, we 
now offer sixty colonies of Italian Bees 


WITH IMPORTED QUEENS 
to be delivered as early in the spring as possible. 
These Queens have been imported during the sea- 
son of 1874, from the best districts of Italy. 
Price of colony with imported Queens $20.00. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Colonies with home- 
bred Queens, also for sale. Send for circular, 
We especially invite those bee-keepers who are 
hard to please, to pay us a visit and select for 
themselves. CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 





Hamitton, Ixiu., Oct. 1,1874:—I hereby certify 
that Messrs. Ch. Dadant & Son, of this place are 
constantly receiving large numbers of Italian 
Bees, from Europe, through this office. They 
have received seven invoices since Jan, last. 
These bees are nicely packed and seem to always 
be very lively. E, 8. DARLING, 

U. 8. Express Agent. 


AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address, 
AARON BENEDICT, 
Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


AGENT 2 ADVERTISER 
; SER 
< 
Is published by A. MARKS, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Specimen copy freetoevery Agentand Adver- 
tiserin Americ:, Adress the pultisher, 








Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- 
to, Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, Es- 
eanba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 
CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee 
Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points 
EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Lilionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all -far 
West points. 

Close connections are made at junction 
points with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 


These celebrated cars are run on all night 
trains on all the lines of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these 
ears between Chicago and St. Paul or Chica- 
go and Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road, for all points west of the Missouri 

River. 

Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling public are all the modern 
improvements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted 
Track, Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 
Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse 
roe | Air Brakes, Miller’s Patent Safety 
Coupling and Platforms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 


Running through Five Great States, 


and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler facilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 

All ticket agents can sell you tickets via 
this route. 

If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this 
route, and will take no other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 


Queens for 1874. 


THIRTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 

SHALL Breed direct from Imported 

Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 
low. Send for my Circular. 

WM. W. CARY, 

fcVTAIss coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass, 
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A Scientific Mare’s Nest. 


* * * * * * * * 





Prof. A. S. Packard Jr., has discovered a | 


mare’s nest in the realm of bee-keeping. He 
announces his discovery in an article head- 
ed “‘The Busy Bee” contributed to the Chi- 
cago Advance of Jan. 7th 1875, He says. 
“Notwithstanding the large number of bee- 
keepers with more or less leisure on their 
hands, and honey-bees by hundreds of 
thousands in the United States, and the 
many interesting questions constantly aris- 
ing regarding their economy. The bee has 
not yet found a biographer on this side of 
of the Atlantic. * * “He then goes 
on to say, it has bccn reserved for one of the 
busiest of men to study that busiest of in- 
sects, the bee. Sir John Lubbock, banker, 
NM. P., Vice Chancellor of London Univer- 
sity, entomologist, anthropologist, fox hunt- 
er, and what not,—he it is who has played 
Boswell to the honey-bee, and “noted the 
daily and hourly doings of the hero of the 
hive.” 

We are exceedingly glad that such a very 
busy man and one so shingled over with 
titles and honors, has had the inclination 
and found the time, to study the habits of 
the bee, and give the fruits of his investiga- 
tions to the world. Nor can we have the 
slightest objection to Prof. Packard’s 
trumpeting forth his praises in The Ad- 
vance, or any other newspaper, whether 
secular or religious. But we can’t permit 
him to write up his wonderful Englishman 
at the expense of truth, and at the expense 
of the reputations of “the large number of 
bee-keepers” on the American continent. 
What a discovery this is of the Professor’s 
that ‘tthe bee has never found a biographer 
on this side of the Atlantic.”” Where has 
the learned Professor spent his days, that 
he has never heard of Langstroth, Quinby, 
Wagner, Kirkland, Gallup, King, Thomas, 
Root, Mrs. Tupper, and a host of others, 
who have played Boswell to the honey-bee, 
and noted ‘“‘with a loving minuteness, the 
daily and hourly doings of the hero of the 
hive,” giving the results of their observa- 
tions to the public in the shape of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, letters and scientific 


| papers well nigh innumerable? His prod- 
| igy of acuteness and 


industry, Sir John 
Lubbock, has discovered nothing with 
which all intelligent bee-keepers are not 


| thoroughly acquainted, except those two 





startling things: first, that bees are unable 
to find honey at all hidden except by acci- 
dent, and secondly, that when a bee hap- 
pens to light upon honey in a rather by- 
place, or is carried to it by some scientist 
like Sir John, it has no means of imparting 
its knowledge of the store to other bees. 
Now having seen a pretty full report of a 
lecture by Sir John, embodying the sub- 
stance of the pamphlet which has thrown 
Prof. Packard into such raptures, we find 
the first of these amazing discoveries if not 
indeed both of them contradicted by the 
great discoverer himself. Referring to the 
pertinacity with which bees pursue honey, 
he cites the fact that they will go for it 
even into “sweet shops,’’ where multitudes 
of them perish. How does this happen, if 
instinct does not guide them to by-places 
where sweets may be found, and if one bee 
cannot, in some way, impart information to 
another ? We can only say that Sir John’s 
discoveries, as announced by the learned 
Professor in The Advance, are at variance 
with the experience of bee-hunters and bee- 
keepers on this side of the great Atlantic 
fish-pond. In hunting for bee-trees, de- 
pendence is put on the instinct and com- 
municative power which Sir John denies to 
bees, while the robbing of isolated hives, 


| and the gathering of honey in all sorts of 


out of-the-way places, point to conclusions 
the very reverse of those arrived at by the 
scientific baronet. 

Prof. Packard remarks, “It would seem 
that bees have enough intelligence to guide 
them in conducting the affairs of the hive.” 
Well now, that’s very astonishing, especially 
when you come to think that this was the 
identical end for which they were created. 
Its very like observing, with a note of ex- 
clamation, that birds, fishes, animals and 
insects generally, have intelligence enough 
to fill their respective spheres. Certainly 
the universe would have been very badly 
contrived, if this had not been the case. 

C. 
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Seasonable Hints. 





The impression prevails that the winter 
is the best time in which to move bees from 
place to place. In our opinion thi§ is not 
correct. We prefer to move them at almost 
any other time. If it must be done at this 
season, a warm, instead of a cold time 
should be chosen, and at the end of the 
journey it is best to put them at once intoa 
room or cellar quite warm and dark, unless 
the weather is so mild that if left out of 
doors the bees can fly. 

A neighbor moved ten colonies in a very 
cold day last winter, putting them, when he 
reached home, into an out-door building. 
Many of the bees were lost and the remain- 
der had dysentery, so that but two or three 
were saved out of all the ten colonies. Had 
they been put intoa warm room until the 
agitation was over, the loss might have been 
avoided. 

The principle is obvious. The bees when 
disturbed and alarmed, filled themselves 
with honey, the cluster was disarranged, 
and the bees seattered through the combs. 
In a warm room in the dark, the agitation 
would have subsided and the cluster be- 
come perfect again ; but left exposed to the 
cold, the scattered bees being full of honey, 
all perish. 

From March to November bees can usual- 
ly be moved any distance with safety, 
under proper precautions; but between 
November and March, only those who are 
well informed as to the principles that 
govern the matter should attempt their 
transportation. We know bees are moved 
in winter, and moved safely but it is purely 
accidental. If they have honey enough and 
bees enough for safe wintering, the chances 
are largely against their being moved well. 
If one knows enough to take the honey 
from them first, and feed them again judici- 
ously afterwards, it may be done ; though 
then, all is greatly dependent on the 
weather. ae 


— —-——_ + <—~—m  ~ 


British B2e-keepers’ Associaton. 





Below we give the Introduction and 
also the object of the First Exhibition of 
Bees and their Produce, Hives, dc. 
held by the British Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham 
near London, last September. We com- 
mend them to the careful attention of all 
those who have anything to do with Fairs 
and Exhibitions in this country. We 
have not space for the whole Premium 


List or numerous entries made, but these 
extracts give a good idea of its aims. 
We see that our friend, W. Carr, had a 
large and interesting collection, as fol- 
lows. 

305. CARR W.—Specimens of Ligu- 
rian Queens, Workers and _ Drones, 
Egyptian Workers and Drones,—Nest,— 
Brood comb and Bees of the Trigania or 
Exotic Bees from Honduras, Hornets, 
Wasps and Humble Bees with Nests,— 
combs, Royal cells and Wax scales of 
the Honey Bee ; combs, showing the rav- 
ages of the Wax Moth with the male and 
female Moths. 

Large Paper Cells showing the Bee’s 


| economy, Ten large Pen and Ink drawings 


of the Honey Bee, viz: The Internal 
Anatomy, The Bee’s Stomach, The Queen’s 
Ovaries, The Bee’s Head, The Bee’s Leg, 
The Bee’s Sting, The Bee’s Wing, The 
Bee’s Autennac, The Bee’s Abdomen, 
Showing the Wax Scales. 

Hexagonal cells, Showing the Angles 
enlarged twenty times. 

Super of Honey, 87 ths. 

Who will begin now to make a col- 


lection of equal value and interest for our 
Centennial Exhibition ? 

We need a change in all our Exhibitions 
and Fairs, and we are especially glad 
that at the last meeting at Pittsburgh, 
steps were taken to avoid premiums for 
bees, queens, dc. We hope and expect 
this to be the beginning of better days’ as 
far as exciting an interest in the objects 
of the Society are concerned. 

The following is the Introduction’ to 
the Premium List: 

BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 

From the earliest ages, ZZoney, the pro- 
duce of the Bee, has been in all civilized 
countries an esteemed luxury of the hu- 
man race ; and Wax at great commercial 
value, as well as a useful adjunct for 
domestic use, sometimes to illuminate 
the halls of the noble and great, at others 
to brighten the humble furniture of the 
thrifty cottager. 

The busy merchant, when wanting a 
symbol of industry for his house, could 
find no better sign than the ‘‘Bee-hive’— 
how common the axiom ‘‘a very hive of 
industry’—the poet and the moralist 


failed not to quote our little friend as an 
example to the young, and the beautiful 
rhyme of Dr. Watts, of ‘‘the little busy 
Bee,” can never be forgotten as a memory 
of our early days, and in ages to come 
will be taught to our children’s children 
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with the same loving wish of as good re- 
sults as we hoped for us. 

How then have we requited our little 
friend ? For shame, be it said, by robbery 
arson, and murder. For centuries the 
almost universal practice to obtain the 
sweets of the hive has been by destroy- 
ing its inhabitants by fire and brimstone, 
and appropriating the whole of their gather- 
ed riches. With as much reason might 
the farmer slaughter his sheep to obtain 
their fleeces. Spare the laborers and 
they will work again ; and after the toils 
of a busy summer, grudge not a portion 
of their gathered harvest to preserve the 
lives of those Who have labored so hard. 

The British Bee-keepers’ Association 
was instituted in May last, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the cultivation of Bees, 
and particularly to bring to the notice of 
cottagers and others, more scientific, 
profitable, and humane methods of ap- 
iculture than has hitherto been generally 
practised. Our rural districts, from the 
fertile valleys to the mountain tops, 
wherever fruit, seeds, and flowers grow, 
offer pasturage to Bees. No rent to pay! 
No trespassers ! Every farmer, every gar- 
dener, gladly welcoming the busy Bee! 
Darwin tells us thatto Bees (of another 
species truly) we owe the very existence 
of redclover. Learned men remind us 
that the beauty of our fields and gardens, 
and the maturity of our fruits and seeds, 
are in agreat measure attributable to Bees, 
who in their flights from plant to plant, 
unconsciously distribute the pollen by 
which the flowers are fertilized. 

Thousands of tons of honey and wax 
are annually wasted in our native land, 
which might be profitably gathered by 
Bees, and the money expended to foreign 
countries for Bee produce, put into the 
pockets of our rural population. There 
is no reason why every man, and women 
too, who has enough of garden room to 
stand a hive upon should not keep Bees. 
Any man who can make a rabbit-hutch 
canmake a Bee-hive for use, as good as 
the best, and those who can afford to buy 
may gratify their taste orsuittheir pocket 
by selection fromthe many very good 
patterns now on view. 

A glance at our Catalogue and Honey 
Show will prove to the enquirer that the 
profits of Bee-keeping are not to be de- 
spised. A stock of Bees may ordinarily 
be obtained for about £1—a little more or 
less according to the district, and instan- 
ces will be found at this Show where the 
marketable value of the honey obtained 
this year, from a single hive, equals as 
much as six or eight times the orignal 
value of the stock, whichis yet main- 
tained to work again another year! Such 








is the result of gocd management, which 
the Association would like to find general. 
Now a few words as to the danger of be- 
ing stung. Bees are never aggressors 
without cause ; treat them kindly, or let 
them alone and have no fear, for you will 
never be stung. Children soon find this 
out, and play about the hives as merrily 
as usual, gaining a lesson in industry and 
additional pleasure by watching the re- 
turn of the laden workers. 

Joun Hunter, Lon. Sec. 
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Is there any demand for empty comb, and 
at what price ought we to sell it? Ihave 
about 500 empty combs, 12x16 inches in size, 
nice, clean and straight; and also a quantity 
of clean white comb of all sizes and shapes. 
Where can I sell, to whom, and at what 
price ? W. 


There is a good demand for such comb in 
| frames, though the size you name is not a 
common one. We have paid $1 each for 
such combs, perhaps no one else would give 
as much. Would advise you to advertise it, 
and get all you can for it, if you cannot use 
it yourself. As to the clean white comb in 
| pieces, you can sell it to any dealer who is 

putting up honey for sale in jars. If you 
| have much, it may pay you to advertise that 
also. 





C. W. inquires if there has been any im- 
provement within the past five years in 
| making artificial comb; and says, “ the one 
who perfects any thing in the shape of 
comb in which bees will work, will be the 
| greatest benefactor of all bee men.” 


We agree with him so far as to fully ap- 
preciate the importance of artificial combs 
to bee-keepers. We know that Mr. Wagner 
was still at work perfecting dyes for the 
making of his combs at the time of his 
death, we are not informed as to his pro- 
gress further than that. Mr. Quinby’s arti- 
| ficial comb was a success so far, that the 
bees used it raising brood and storing 
honey. Why he has ceased using it we are 
not informed, or in what respect it failed to 
answer his expectations. We are sure the 
time is not far distant when we shall have 
combs made by men, that will be accepted 
as good by the bees. In the meantime we 
may, by proper management, stimulate the 
bees to build comb in good frames ; and to 
do it when they would not be storing honey. 
Then if we cease to sell honey in the comb, 
we shall have a better supply than we have 
haa in times past. 
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I wish to begin the bee business. I am 
offered ten colonies at $10 each. Is that too 
much ? and how am I to tell if they are 
good colonies ? C. G. 

Missouri. 


The price is not out of the way for good 
colonies of black bees, if they are in move- 





able comb hives. We would not advise you 
buy without examination, and if possible to 
defer until spring. 

Early in sprivg they ought to weigh near 
20 Ibs. and have a cluster of bees that extend 
at least, between four combs. It is hard to 
give a novice directions so that he can tell 
exactly the value of the bees he buys, and 
we would advise you to have the counsel of 
some one that has experience, before pur- 
chasing, unless you know you can rely on 
the one of whom you buy, to give you only 
colonies he can warrant good. 





Please tell us what colored honey Alsike, 
Lucerne, Catnip and other plants make. 
JAMES MARKLE. 
Alsike clover gives us a light colored 
honey of greater thickness than white clo- 
ver, and of as good if not better flavor. We 
know little about the honey from Lucerne, 
and reports are so conflicting about its value 
as a honey plant, that we prefer to ask for 
“more light,’ before expressing our opini- 
on. Golden-rod gives a very yellow honey; 
that from Asteris not so dark though of 
better flavor. Doubtless the color and flavor 
of honey from all plants, varies with locali- 
ty and soil. All who know anything about 
Sorghum syrup, are aware that much de- 
pends on the soil where it is grown, and 
just so we think honey is changed by soil. 





Please tell a beginner how to fasten mov- 
able frames securely, when_moving some 
distance. H. LIVINGSTON. 


In most cases it is only necessary, in 
moving bees, to drive a small nail into each 
and every frame and fasten them securely 
onthe top. This is easily done, after smok- 
ing the bees so that they will not resent it. 
After doing this, put the cap on tight and 
fasten the entrance up, either with wire 
cloth, ora piece of wood,in such away as 
to give them air, while confining them. We 
have found no difficulty in moving bees pre- 
pared in this way, Jolting should be avoid- 
ed as much as possible, and the less honey 
in the hives the safer they will go. 





I am using Langstroth hives, but find 
— difficulty in getting bees to build in 
he upper chambers. What is the cause ? 
Last spring I had 22 colonies, when the wet 
weather set in; when it closed, my ers 
was reduced to 9 colonies. I took 400 lbs. of 
honey. It became crystalized early in the 
fall, notwithstanding I kept it in a dark 
place. I have let my bees remain out this 





| the hive. 


winter, have them wrapped in straw ; the 
are keeping well, so far. I am very muc 
interested in the JOURNAL. 

Tenn. Mrs. M. G. MARRIss. 

Without knowing more about your hives, 
we cannot tell why the bees do not build in 
the upper chamber. Different causes may 
produce it. The openings into the super 
from the main hive may be: too small, (we 
would always remove the honey board in 
such cases). There may have been too 
small a number of bees to enable them to 
have sufficient heat in the chamber. Below, 
the hive may have been so full of honey 
that the queen has been cramped for room 
and the bees are in consequence reduced in 
number. There is something wrong in a 
fair honey season if bees in a healthy, 
strong colony do not work in every part of 
If there are bees enough, they 
will work, if honey is being secreted, 


| wherever they can find space. 


Honey will granulate in all places and 
under all circumstances, it seems, contrary 
to all rule. Instead of that being a disad- 
vantage, it is rather in your favor, since it 
proves that it is unadulterated. After it 
has granulated it will keep any length of 
time and can be restored to a liquid form by 
warming it, with very little trouble. 


There is an increasing demand here for 
honey in the granulated state; many people 
preferring it so. You speak of honey as 
“crystallizing”; sugar syrup might crystal- 
ize, but honey granulates. There is a great 
difference between the two words or rather 
the states which the words represent. 


—_—————_ > @ a eo 


LocAt BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETIES.—Some 
correspondents have written to us, enquir- 
ing how to organize local societies of bee- 
keepers. We answer, do it as simply as pos- 
sible. Very little machinery is needed. A 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Com- 
mittee, are all the officers required. A few 
rules, prescribing the membership fee, times 
of meeting, order of business, and so forth 
will be sufficient. In view of the privileges 
accorded by the North American Bee-Keep- 
er’s Society, itis advisable to organize as 
auxiliary to the general body, and we hope 
that many such organizations will be found 
in various parts of the country during the 
present winter. C. 


——__————> > <> +--+ oe ____—. 


The Report of the ‘““Michigan Bee-Men in 
Council” is so long that many other good 
articles are laid over for want of room. The 
Michigan Bee-Keepers had an interesting, 
meeting, and the Report will be read with 
interest. 
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Michigan Bee Men in Council. 





KALAMAZOO, Dec. 16th, 1874. 

The seventh annual session of the Mich- 
igan —etemg og Association convened in 
Corporation Hall, at two o’clock, p. m., Pres- 
ident Balch in the chair. Notwithstanding 
the universal complaint of hard times, the 
attendance was unusually large, evincing a 
growing interest in this fascinating pursuit. 

After the transaction of some preliminary 
business, the convention listened to an 
Opening Address by President A. C. Balch, 
welcoming the members to the hospitalities 
of the large-hearted and whole-souled peo- 
ple of this lovliest of villages—Kalamazoo. 

The regular programme of the convention 
was then taken up. Secretary Burch read a 
paper from Charles Dadant, of Hamilton, 
I}]., on the best size of frames, in which the 
writer strongly favored a large frame as giv- 
ing the greatest advantages to the apiarian. 
He also urged that American apiarians adopt 
auniform-size standard frame, as being a 
long sought desideratum : in proof of which 
he cited the beneficial results that had fol- 
lowed such adoption in Italy. The paper 
elicited much discussion, the most impor- 
tant of which we give, as follows: 

James Heddon—Large frames, the size 
of Quinby’s. are, in my opinion, too large. I 
prefer a small, shallow ome, as it offers 
the most advantages, and gives the best re- 
sults in amount of box honey. It has been 
almost universally recommended that a hive 
should not hold less than 2,000 eubie inches: 
yet a smaller size will give better propor- 
tionate results. It is better not to give the 
queen all the room that she will use, than 
go to the opposite extreme. Quality of bees, 
and not quantity is what we should aim to 
set. 

Dr. A. L. Haskins—I use the American 
frame, 12 inches square, and think it about 
the right size. I like it better than Quin- 


dV’s. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—In this country of Yan- 
kee ingenuity and invention, it will be quite 
impossible to adopt a standard frame, as 
searecely any two apiarians will agree on 
any one size, much less the whole fraterni- 
ty. 1 have experienced much difficulty in 
handling the Quinby frame, in having the 
combs fall out, which is decidedly unpleas- 
ant. The bees do not fasten large combs as 
securely as smaller ones. They are incon- 
venient for queen-rearing, which is objec- 
tionable, as all bee-keepers wish to raise 
queens for their own use. I prefer the Gal- 
lup frame, as combs do not break out so 
easily, and are more convenient for rearing 
queens. They are also better for wintering. 
as the bees are in a compact (cluster, just as 
they should be. Bees that cluster in an 
oblong shape, as they doin Langstroth’s will 
get away from the outside of the clusterand 
die. 

C. I. Baleh—Would not a shallow frame 
obviate dampness better than a deeper one? 

Prof. Cook—Such has not been my exper- 
ience. 

T. F. Bingham—Thought the subject an 
important one. Givea beginnera good hive, 
and good advice in the shape of a good text 
book, and if he has good judgment he is al- 
most sure to succeed. If I used the Langs- 
troth frame I should think a standard frame 
desirable. Small, shallow combs give more 
brood early in the season. Large combs ob- 








struct the easy passage of the queen to var- 
ious parts of the hive—shallow combs ob- 


viate this difficulty. Heat ascends sooner 
than it radiates; henee, in tall hives, it is 
lost. In wintering bees we should keep 
them near the bottom boards, and it will 
not get clogged up with dead bees. Early in 
the season the queen will lay in one or two 
large frames : Ina series of smaller ones 
much more. Again, small, shallow frames 
are much easier to handle. There are but 
two methods of obtaining box honey suc- 
cessfully. Either use a tall, narrow frame, 
and side boxes, or a long, shallow one, and 
top boxes. Small frames are more conveni- 
eut to oy ee in extracting. I prefer a 
cloth quilt, hemmed in beeswax, in place of 
a wooden honey board. 

J. H. Everard—Large frames are objec- 
tionable ; too heavy to handle. In visiting 
Mr. Bingham’s apiary, had witnessed the 
best results with a long shallow frame, only 
six inches in depth. 

C. 1. Baleh—Have always used a frame 
nine inches deep ; would use one not to ex- 


ceed seven inches, were I to commence 
again. Mr. Bingham once advocated a deep- 


er frame. 

T. F. Bingham—And would to-day, if 
obliged to winter out of doors. By the aid 
of a good bee-house they can be safely win- 
tered in shallow combs. 

Dr. Southard—Use only the regular Langs- 
troth frame. Were I tochange, would make 
them smaller, and more shallow. 

Mr. Bryant—Have used ten Bingham 
frames to the hive, with good results. Have 
used sectional hives but do not like them. 
Bingham’s gave the most box honey. 

Prof. Cook—What is “box honey ?” 

Pres. Balch—Honey stored by the bees in 
small glass boxes. 

Geo. Stray—I get more brood early from a 
shallow oblong frame than from a deeper, 
square frame, and consequently more hon- 
ey. In wintering, have no mouldy combs. 
Leave hives on summer stands, pack well 
with straw keeping it dry, and bees will 
winter well. 

Prof. Cook—I would like to hear from 
those who use deeper combs. I hope we 
shall not fall into the error that honey can 
be obtained only by the use of shallow 
frames. 

Mr. Bryant—My twenty-five stocks in 
shallow, six-inch frames gave me over 2,600 
pounds of box-honey. 

H. E. Bidwell—I have used all sizes and 
shapes of frames ; now I prefera frame one 
inch deeper and one inch shorter than the 
Langstroth. It will give more honey, but is 
more trouble to winter successfully than 
deeper combs. 

James Heddon—Years ago I took the tops 
off from box-hives, putting on a honey- 
board. In using all sizesand shapes I found 
that a hive 22 inches deep often gave just as 
much box honey as one only ten. I prefer 
the latter depth in movable comb hives, as 
we get a small hive in better shape, offering 
greater advantages in manipulation. 

Mr. Helleney—Am using  Langstroth 
hives; think them preferable ; can get 
more honey from an extra set of combs on 
top, than from boxes. 

Soanen Heddon then favored the conven- 
tion with an address on the subject of ‘The 
Art of Getting Honey into Money,” the pro- 
minent points of which we give below: 
Apiarians who raise extracted honey, are 
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now obliged to cotupate with cheap syrup 
and glucose in all the large cities. Exclu- 
sive honey dealers adulterate our honey 
with this stuff, thereby making one pound 
of honey sell seven or eight pounds of glu- 
cose. Had agitated this subject years ago, 
and now the dishonest practices of these 
dealers demand that we met the question 
squarely and firmly, or else we shall soon 
have no market for our honey—it will be 
utterly overstocked. If we put only a good 
article on the market, and continually 
keep it supplied, we can create a demand 
for our honey, by educating the people’s 
taste for a prime article. Make honey a 
staple article. Honey dealers will buy 
honey, and promise to pay, and sometimes 
will do so, after selling it at double the 
price, besides selling eight or ten times as 
much glucose, worth seven or eight cents 
per pound. We ought to adopt the grange 
principle of combination, control our own 
yroducts, and sell direct to the consumer. 
We must discriminate between the products 
of an apiary and a honey-house. ‘Teach the 
people who eat honey, that the former pro- 
duces honey—a pure article: the latter a 
conglomeration of honey, glucose and poor 
syrup. 

C. I. Balch—Many people like to be hum- 
bugged, and will buy a spurious article in 
preference. 

James Heddon—Honey dealers have cre- 
ated a demand for jar honey with a little 
comb in it,as much as to say, “Liquid 
honey is not good, so we'll put in just a lit- 
tle that is.” This ought to be abandoned at 
onee, as extracted honey is even better. 
because wax is not a wholesome article. I 
know from experience that, despite preju- 
dice, the people who eat it, learn to prefer 


it. 

C. I. Baleh—Can honey that is candied in 
the comb be liquified ? 

James Heddon—Honey candies from cold. 
Put itin a warm place and it will liquify, 
though it takes time. 

Pres. Balech—My bees will carry candied 
honey out of the hive in spring. 

James Heddon—If you put a comb of 
such uncapped in the middle of the brood 
nest they will utilize it. 


Prof. Cook—Honey is only a kind of 
sugar. The various kinds are quite readily 
told by the temperature it will grain. Near- 
ly all syrups are adulterated. Ilow then 
can we stop adulteration ? 

James Heddon—If you find a dealer keep- 
ing an adulterated article, publish him. 
Printer’s ink works wonders, sometimes. 

J. H. Everard—Create a home demand by 
keeping a good, pure article. 

Mr. Bryan—Detailed his experience in 
mixing syrup and honey ; thought it didn’t 
ay. 

: James Hedden —Bee-keepers can raise 
the pure article cheeper than they can man- 
ufacture it. 

T. F. Bingham—We might undoubtedly 
create a demand for honey, but it is easier 
to cater to a demand that already exists. 
Every man likes his own wife’s coffee best. 
People who have long eaten comb honey 
prefer it. 

After some further discussion, the Con- 
vention adjourned until evening. 

At the —— session, among the papers 
read was the following by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of the State Agricultural College : 








FEEDING AND THE EXTRACTOR IN RELA- 
TION TO PROFITS IN APICULTURE. 

Success in bee-keeping as in every other 
pursuit that looks to nature or natural 
phenomena for those prospective profits 
which make the heart glad, y svetc | that we 
understand and take full cognizance of the 
science underlying those phenomena. To 
be sure ignorance may succeed, while full 
knowledge removes success from the realms 
of doubt. 

Now, as a preface to this essay, let us re- 
eall some of those facts, which science has 
developed, which have a bearing on the 
subject matter in hand. 

Science determines that, in the economy 
of the hive, the older worker bees gather 
the honey, the younger do the work of the 
hives, as comb-building, feeding young 
bees, ete., while the instinets and structural 
nature of the queen impel her to do the 
work of egg-laying alone. Moreover, science 
taught very early in the world’s history, 
that the instinct of all these classes of the 
hive incited them to an industry which 
knows no abatement, save as the stern hand 
of necessity is laid upon them. Thus the 
gatherers work with unparelleled asiduity, 
so long as there is honey to gather and room 
in which to store it. The in-door laborers 
build comb so long as room and the proper 
internal arrangements of the hive permit. 
While in the queen, a stronger instinet still 
eauses her to labor untiringly in her work 
of egg-laying, yet leading her to pause, not 
simply from necessity but often from proba- 
bilities as well in that the queen ceases 
from egg-laying when the gatherers cease 
from storing. Can it be that parental solici- 
tude for the welfare of her offspring. makes 
her, even in the face of desire, to withold 
from sending children to brave seareity, 
want, mayhap starvation. What lessons 
has nature for those wise to read. 

Such breadth of instinct, seeming to 
reason upon surrounding conditions, and 
what is more wondrous still, seeming to 
comport with structural pecularities, is not 
alone peculiar to the queen bee. The male 
pigeon for example feeds the young, and 
with the hatching of the young fledglings, 
comes a peculiar development of the crop, 
which assists in the preparation of suitable 
nourishinent. Here too, then, structural 
conformation, has relation to a peculiar in- 
stinet, which takes note of outside circum- 


stances. Another example is found in the 
common high-holder, Colaptes Auratus, 


which usually lays six eggs. Yet if the 
eggs are taken from the nest, the bird will 
continue to lay often to the number of 
thirty, which number was actually taken 
from a nest at our college, by Prof. W. K. 
Kedzie, now of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. Hlere again then we notice that 
instinct varies with circumstances, and is 
attended by a structural change of the 
ovaries. 

Hence we see, science teaches that to 
have honey stored, we must have, not only 
bees, but honey secreted by the flowers, and 
room in the hive to store the same. And 
again, to have bees to store, we must keep 
the queen laying eggs, which demands, not 
only room for the same in empty cells, but 
just as imperatively that storing is con- 
tinued. 

Now, let us see if these requisites are 
always at hand, without care and labor by 
the apiarist. 
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Suppose, as true of us at Lansing during 
the past season, we have an excessive yield 
of honey from the fruit blossoms, during 
May. The workers ever on the alert for 
such opportunities, will, in the two weeks 
of rich harvest, fill every cell in the hive 
with the precious nectar. What then? the 
queen, like Othello, finds her occupation 
gone, for if in the interim between fruit and 
white clover blossoms, the comb-builders 
do ply their calling, which in the general 
indolence of the hive, is not likely ; still in 
the midst of idleness the queen will not 
even improve such opportunity. So with 
clover blooin, we have a depopulated colony 
all unprepared to make the most of this, the 
golden era of honey gathering. Yet, even 
with the fewer bees, insures a repetion of 
the fruit season experience. With a good 
harvest of clover, such as the past season 
gave us, comes storing to repletion, and 
ruinous prosperity again confronts the 
apiarist. From white clover to basswood, 
comes a repetition of former experiences, 
only augmented, of course, so that the long- 
ed-for period of basswood bloom, finds the 
apiary with depleted colonies, all unprepar- 
ed to reap the rich reward which a boun- 
teous honey harvest presents. More than 
this, it never rains, but it pours, as the moth 
comes to make havoc with colonies too 
feeble to offer successful resistance. Now, 
ifall these seasons of fruitfulness to the 
bee-keeper have been productive, as during 
the past summer, we go on from bad to 
worse, as we near the period of buckwheat, 
and golden-rod. And thus Autumn finds us 
with feeble colonies, small returns, and 
Jong faces, when nature has been most pro- 
pitious. 

After September we have no gathering, 
brood-rearing ceases, We approach winter 
with what few bees we have, old, torn and 
gray With labor, and ere spring, even these 
succumb, and what wonder if we say, “‘bee- 
keeping is played out.” For in just such 
ways does it far too often become a source 
of vexation and discouragement. 

Now is there no escape from these perils? 
With the science full in mind we see that if 
we can only keep the bees supplied with 
empty comb, enabling both worker bees 
and queen to meet their fullest capabilities, 
and more, can keep the worker bees con- 
stantly storing, so that the queen will be 
stimulated to her best efforts, even in the 
interims of honey secretion, we shall meet 
both the above difliculties, and shall wel- 
come such seasons of infinite honey secre- 
tion as the past has been, with unalloyed 
pleasure. Now, thanks to Herr Hrusechka. 
of Germany, we are enabled by the use of 
the honey-extractor, which his inventive 
genius gave us, to accomplish the former, 
and by feeding limited supplies during 
the periods of no gathering, using this same 
extracted honey, should it not find a remun- 
erative market, we eet the second diflicul- 
ty. Ilere, then, in use of the extractor, and 
by judicious feeding, the apiarist has power 
to leap one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of success. And just here let me say 
that I fully believe that in this use we 
receive the greatest benefits of this indis- 
pensible machine. By its use, during the 
past summer, we have been made to rejoice 
in one of the best honey seasons I have ever 
known, Those who have not used it, have 
fallen far behind in the amount of profit 
received. Early during the past season 


there was an astonishing yield of honey 
from the fruit blossoms, so that we experi- 
enced a pecularity, new to me, of having 
our combs filled with this early honey. 

Do you ask me then, when I would ex- 
tract, and when feed ? 

I answer that I would extract whenever 
it was necessary to give the queen empty 
cells, never allowing all the cells to be filled 
with honey and brood. Whether [ would 
use it at other times, would depend on the 
market for extracted honey. If I could 
find reacy sale for such honey at 15 cents 
per pound, | should extract a good deal at 
other times, especially in the fall, as it is 
valuable to have empty combs in the spring 
as by their use we can most easily obtain 
non-swarming hives. 

I would feed sparingly, obliging the bees 
to carry the honey into the hive from March 
till October, whenever the bees were gather- 
ing no honey. Do you urge the trouble and 
labor involved ? Let me assure you it will 
prove the most remunerative, expended in 
your apiary. 

Very likely some of you will desire to 
know where to obtain the best extractor, 
and how to feed in the most convenient 
inanner. 

So far as I know, there is no better ex- 
tractor made than one sold by A. 1. Root & 
Co., Medina, Ohio, for S10, or made to fit 
his standard frame which is 11144x1334—$0. 
Just the gearing, I think, can be procured 
for $2, in which case, each of us can finish 
to suit himself. 

As to feeding, if we have a close chamber 
above the brood chamber, all we need to 
feed is a common tin or wooden box, with a 
bottom of coarse cotton cloth. Setting the 
box over a hole the same size in the quilt or 
honey board, the bees will come up and sip 
the sweets as they ooze through. 

Cloth bags nailed to the top bar of a frame 
which has a lobe through it and placed in 
the hive in lieu of one of the frames of the * 
comb, as recommened by “Novice,” will be. 
cheap, convenient, and easily set aside 
when not needed. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The first topic, “Feeding,—How, When, 
and Why,” was introduced by a paper from 
Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural College, 
favoring stimulative feeding, in times of 
scarcity, to promote breeding ; also of the 
value of the extractor in times of great hon- 
ey secretion. The subject was discussed as 
follows : 

T. F. Bingham—Did the bees store from 
apple blossoms to exclude the queen ? 

Prof. Cook—They did. 

T. F. Bingham—Did you have forage from 
earlier sources ? 

Prof. Cook—Yes. 

T. F. Bingham—<At that time of the year 
(last of May) the hive should be full of 
brood. 

©. L. Baleh—In times of scarcity of forage, 
wera Se honey in the hive will pro- 
mote breeding. 

T, F. Bingham—You might just as well 
feed chips to induce brood rearing as honey. 
If bees are gathering pollen, as they usually 
are in warin weather, and have honey in the 
hive, the brood will be abundant. Feeding 
for this purpose is useless. Bees have little 
diseretion—man should have it for them. 

Prof. Cook—My bees would not breed 
when gathering pollen and no honey, and 
Iny queens were “yellow,” too. 
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J. Tomlinson—IL have had combs stored full 
of pollen, but got little brood. 

Prof. Cook—Would Mr. Bingham ever feed 
stimulatingly ? 

T. F. Bingham—Never. 
of discretion, which our family don’t pos- 


Tts requires lots 


sess. It may do for amusement, the sameas 
boys Pa marbles. 
IH. Everard—Dow’t localities differ ? 

T. F. Bingham—lI think bees will gather 
enough in any locality—usua!ly too much for 
the benefit of the bees. Bees do not collect 
honey or pollen because they need it, but 
because it’s their instinct—bees have no 
reason. 

President Baleh—Hives that have an 
abundance of pollen, do not work as well 
on flour in the spring as those that do not. 

Mr. Walker—I tried every method last 
spring to get brood early, but failed until 
natural pollen came in, though they had eggs 
all the time. 

Prof. Cook—I had some stocks with no 
| ee stimulated, and got lots of brood. 

fommence the Ist of April, feed regularly, 
and you'll be surprised at the amount of 
brood. Though others claim that brood ean 
be raised without pollen, I don’t believe it. 

C. I. Baleh—Did you ever mix honey and 
pollen together and feed it ? 

Prof. Cook—I have never tried it. 

H. FE. Bidwell—Bees cannot brood with- 
out pollen; uncapping honey in the hive is 
a good method to promote breeding. 

T. F. Bingham—lf one has lots of leisure, 
it would be vood exercise to take a earving 
knife and go around through the apiary 
and “‘earve” 200 stocks. 

James Heddon—If your combs contain an 
abundance of pollen, feeding will pay well. 
Have tried every plan of feeding, and pre- 
fer to fill a Mason fruit jar, puncture the cov- 
er full of fine holes and invert it over the 
hole in the honey-board. It will not leak, 
and you can see at a glance just how fast the 
bees are taking the feed. Fed sugar syrup 
in this manner last fall, for winter stores ; 
it is equally good for stimlative feeding. 
Bees in small hives will have lots of brood, 
when those in large hives will have less, as 
they fill up the brood combs with honey. 
Do not like Root’s extractor—it’s not strong 
enough. 

Prof. Cook—What one would you use ? 

James Heddon—I make my own, after 
having tried several others. 

T. F. Bingham—FExtractors, to be durable, 
must be strong. In extracting, we are often 
compelled to do it in a hurry, as honey 
sometimes comes witha rush. Would use 
up a Novice machine in a_half day’s run. 
Use a revolving can machine—a Peabody 
machine, Bingham-ized. Can extract more 
in a day from black than from Italian bees. 

C. 1. Baleh—Black bees run off the combs, 
making it easier to do a big day’s work. 

James Heddon—I can extract honey so 
solid. that a revolving can machine would 
not touch it. As Mr. Burch helped me ex- 
tract some honey a short time since, I wish 
to ask him if he thinks any other machine 
would have done the work. 

H. A. Bureh—1 have seen no other that 
does as good work. 

A paper was then _read_ by the secretary 
from James Bolin, West Lodi, Ohio, on the 
best manner of “Wintering Bees.” H. E. 
Bidwell, of South Haven, Mich., read a 
paper on “\Wintering in Cold-Yrames.” 
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J. Tomlinson—Ifow many swarms do you 
put in each cold-frame ? 

Ii. E. Bidwell—Sixteen, two deep. Size 
of frame 6x12 feet, and three feet deep. 

i, Ere not a conservatory 
do ¢ 

Hi. E. Bidwell—It might, but is not nee- 
essary. Besides it’s too expensive. 

J. Tomlinson—llow far is the glass above 
the hives ? 

H. KE. Bidwell—About six inches. 
C. Baleh—Do the bees cluster on the 
glass ? 

H. E. Bidwell—Not if the temperature is 
right. It should not be too eold, nor too 
Wwarm—about 70 degrees is the best. 

Hf. A. Burch—Wnhat is the slope of the 
glass. 

H. E. Bidwell—Fight inches in six feet. 

Prof. Cook—Would you confine the bees 
to the frames in spring and Jet them 
work on flour ? 

Hi. E. Bidwell—lI would. They worked 
freely on it last spring. Would let them fly 
occasionally—onee in four weeks is often 
enough—keeping the frames well covered in 
the intervals. 

Dr. Southard—Am trying the experiment 
of packing hives in a box with straw, so 
as to guard against sudden changes of tem- 
perature. Each box holds 16 hives. Think 
this better than a cellar, as mine were un- 
easy when thus housed. Had them covered 
with quilts which I think injurious. The 
cellar was well ventilated—mercury 45 de- 
grees. 

A Member—Do not bees when flying in 
winter go back to the summer location when 
removed in the fall ? 

Dr. Southard—Mine do not. 

C. I. Baleh—As mueh stress is_ laid on 
keeping bees quiet in wintering, I would 
like to hear from Mr. Miliner on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Milner—I have wintered stocks that 
had no honey in the fall, by feeding during 
the winter. The bees were kept in a house 
cellar, under the living room. When my 
bees are quiet in the cellar, 1 stir them up. 
There are many fine theories that are eron- 
eous. 

James Heddon—I think there is an emi- 
demic around the country. Ifthe bees are 
right you may pound them—they will stand 
some abuse ; but if diseased you must exer- 
cise judgment and work hard to save them. 
I think Mr. Bidwell’s plan a good one, yet 
would prefer a house if that will insure 
success. Put the bees in carefully; do not 
let them know it. Carry bees out and in of- 
ten inspring, if necessary. 

©. I. Baleh—There may bea bee disease. 

Mr. Milner—I have handled my bees only 
moderately careful for the past four years, 
vet have succeeded well. They are certain- 
ly well stirred up in putting them in the 
cellar. 

J. H. Everard—I have drawn bees over a 
rough road in cold weather, and they win- 
tered well. 

James Heddon—When I took my bees 
out last spring they were so dormant that I 
had to stir them up to induce them to fly at 
onee. Wintered without loss, though I hed 
lost nearly all in the previous winters. 

A. C. Balch—Bees do not need upward 
ventilation at any season of the year, much 
less in winter. 

Mr. Walker—My bees that had no upward 
yeutilation died, others did not. They were 
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wintered in a special repository with a tem- 
perature of summer heat—too high. Bees 
clustered outside of the hives. 

A. C. Baleh—If the conditions are just 
right you can seal them - air-tight and 
they will live. I would prefer a tight bar- 
rel toa i ntilated hive. 

T. F. Bingham—LI wish I had had 100 
eames “bottled up”? last winter. To pre- 
vent mold have the comb ‘“‘chock full” of 
honey. 

A. C. Balch—Related Prof. Cook’s experi- 
ment of wintering bees ina snow bank. 
One hive was sealed herme tically ; it came 
out in good condition. 

James Hedden—Can bees live without a 
change of air in a winter repository ? 

A. C. Baleh—I think they can. In order 
to insure success, avoid all currents of air, 
especially in the hive. Have wintered for 
years in a house cellar, with no ventilation 
and no loss. 

I. Baleh—In exp! ar vation, I would state 
that the hives referred to are double walled, 
and will give some ventilation, even when 
closed so bees cannot get out 

If. Everard—Will Mr. 
temperature of his cellar ? 

A.C. Baleh—From 40 to 45 degrees—at- 
mosphere perfectly dry. 

George dtr: w—Will Mr. 
method of wintering ? 

James ILeddon—My winter repository is 

2x16 ft.. with a foot wall filled with saw- 
dust. Have shelves, so that each hive is 
separate. Put them in early, before cold 
weather. If the weather adinits of a good 
fly, l carry them out, and re-house them be- 
fore it gets cold again. By this means, loss- 
es in spring may be avoided. 

Mr. Milne r—The temperature of my cellar 
Was 32 degrees—the suceess was excellent. 

7 . Bingham—Mr. Quinby and myself 
Ghewing the similarity of ideas of great 
men) tried artificial heat in the winter re- 
pository. Have had a hot time the past 
summer—just a little last winter. Without 
joking, I want a low temperature—52 deg. 
—to prevent breeding ; and then a judici ious 
use Of Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup will 
bring the im out all right. If the bees are 
7 pt quiet, the hives and combs will remain 
dry. 

James Heddon—My bees are more quiet 
with the mercury at 52 deg. than at 32. 


Mr. Walker—The temperature in my cel- 
lar was so warin that one swarm built comb 
in an upper section which was occupied by 
the queen. Many of the bees left their 
hives and clustered on the ceiling. 

A. C. Baleh—Your bees were trying to 
swarm. 

The “Question Drawer,” a novel and in- 
teresting feature of the present session, was 
conducted by T. F. Bingham. The most 
important queries and answers we give as 
follows : 

Are Italian bees superior to blacks ? 

They breed well, but think them no bet- 
ter. They are not good box honey workers. 

Are artificial queens as good as natural 
ones ? 

They are. 

Are queens reared from the larvie as good 
asfromtheeggs? 

Think there is no difference. 

Are small queens as good as large ones ? 

Just as good. 
g 
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What is the expense of raising queens 


when bees are abundance of 
brood ? 

Merely nominal. 

Can you get as much honey with increase 
as without ? 

Yes, and you have a swarm ahead. 

Which will gather the: most honey rela- 
tively, large or ‘small hives 2 

Small hives, eve ry time, if not too small. 

Which are longest lived, Italian or black 
queens ? 

The black queen. Italians have to be 
constantly imported to keep up the stock. 
If Dadant could get a queen good for four 
years, he could stock the whole country 
with queens. 

We would state that — the above 
answers are at direct variance with the 
generally received opinions of we 1! inform- 
ed apiarians, they are not so when taken 
from Mr. Bingham’s standpoint. 

The Convent tic m then adjourned to meet 
at nine o’clock, a. m., to-morrow. 


rearing an 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


Kalamazoo, Dec. 17, 1874, 

The convention was calied to order at 917 
Yelock this morning, President Balch In 
the chair. The se re (ar y read a paper from 
V. J. Davis, of Young sville ; Pa., upon 
“Queen Rearing.” The best stock to breed 
from, and the conditions necessary to insure 
the most uniform and permanent success 
was considered at length. Ile urged bee- 
keepers to use more care and ‘reise more 
judgment in rearing queen a he idea that 
the best queens could not ‘be raised out of 
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the swarming season, Was strongly main- 
tained. 
J. Tomlinson—Can we not get good 


queens late in the season ? 
C. 


I. Palch—We ean, according to my ex- 
per rience. 

Prof. Cook—Good queens can 
late in the season, but it requires 
skill and e ape rience. 

James Heddon—{ have procured a good 
many queens from W. J. Davis: _have 
found no others equal to them; but do not 
agree with him in regard to the Darwinian 
theory of reproduction. Our best scientific 
men agree with Darwin. 

Prof. Cook—Our best scientific men be- 
lieve in evolution, not in Darwin. Evolu- 
tion is—life comes from life—from the low- 
est to the highest. Darwin teaches natural 
selection,—that the fitte st and best survive 
and the poorer and weaker perish. 

Mr. Davis claims that the best time to 
rear queens is the swarming season; is 
natural because in accordance with nature. 
When bees supersede their queens, we have 
a natural process, yet it is often done out of 
season, usually in the fall. 

C. Baleh—Bees, in superseding a 
queen, commence from the egg, but when 
deprived of their queen use larvie to supply 
the loss sooner, which accounts for the dif- 
ference in quality, 

Mr. Bryan—Prolifieness is dependent on 
the age of the larvee when the cell is start- 
ed. One day old will make good queens, 
seven days very poor. Have never seen 
two queens in a hive at once. 

: res. Baleh—There is yet room , learn. 

. 1. Baleh—Will Mr. Bingham favor us 
Ww ith his method of rearing queens. 

T. F. Bingham—Man, “of himself, can’t 

raise queens, even with the help of science 


be raised 
more 
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—though that will aid us. New comb will 
make our success more certain. Cut new 
comb, containing eggs or larye into strips 
three cells wide by ten long. Cut the cells 
off on one side near the septum of the comb, 
and insert in an opening made ina brood 
comb, with that side down in a vertical 
position ; would use five or six such pieces 
to the hive. Cells built in this way ean be 
cut out without destroying them. Old 
combs may be used by cutting the cells 
closer to the septum of the comb. 

Il. A. Knapp—What place in the brood 
comb would you insert these strips ? 

T. F. Bingham—I prefer the centre, 
though it’s immaterial. 

Prof. Cook—W hen bees supersede poor, 
short-lived queens our stock will grow 
worse ; but one that has been prolific three 
or four years and then fails will surely pro- 
duce better stock. 

T. F. Bingham—Prof. Cook has struck the 

key note to suecess in this matter. The 
queen that lays well for four years, has a 
fine organism and good constitution, and 
will give us the finest queen progeny, 
_ James Heddon—A queen that will live 
four years, and is prolific, will give us the 
best queen stock, if reared when she is in 
her prime—before she commences to de- 
cline. The offspring of young parents are 
weaklings, as well as those very old. 

If. A. Knapp—Yes, and oftener. 

C. 1. Balch—I once reared queens from 
one the bees were trying to supersede, for 
0 stocks, and they were as goodas any I 
ever saw. 

J. Tomlinson—Was she a good layer at 
the time you reared the queens ? 

C. I. Baleh—She had been very prolific— 
was moderately so at the time. 

Mr. Bryan—There must be a natural cause 
for poor queens. What is it ? 

. E. Bidwell—The eggs consist of many 
small ovals. When the eggs hatch, if to be 
used for queens, they shouldbe fed as such 
from the start as they are more fully devel- 
oped. Eggs from old queens are not as good 
as from those in the prime of life. 

Prof. Cook—Why pm cows that have prov- 
en to be extra good ones, command a higher 
price when quite old? Is it net because 
they will then perpetuate their desirable 
qualities, with more certainty, in their oif- 
spring ? 

T. F. Bingham—No, but simply because 
there is no uneertainty about their good 
qualities. 

C. I. Baleh—Would Mr. Bidwell breed 
from a very young queen in preference to an 
old one ? 

H. E. Bidwell—I would most assuredly. 

Papers on the best method of obtaining 
box honey were read by the Secretary, from 
Seth Hoagland, of Mercer, Pa., G. M. Doo- 
little, of Bovodino, N. Y., and J. P. Moore, 
of Binghampton, N. Y. Many valuable 
ideas were advanced, eliciting considerable 
discussion. 

T. F. Bingham—Prefer boxes on top in- 
stead at the side of the hive, as bees will 
store pollen in the latter, spoiling the qual- 
ity of the honey. Have no brood in top 
boxes if properly managed. If honey comes 
in fast when building comb, there is no 
trouble ; if not, they must be watched, as the 
queen might go above. 

Mr. Bryan—If you want to obtain the best 
results, keep the bees crowded—they will 
then store honey in boxes. 


Ilenry King—l have used side boxes on 
the Eureka with good results. Was not 
troubled with pollen. 

James Heddon—The fabulous tales we 
hear of side boxes are a myth. By ele- 
vating the back end of a hive we have all the 
supposed advantages of side boxes. To get 
honey stored above, keep the brood 
nest well filled with brood and stores. A 
low, flat hive gives more room on top—just 
what we want. Honey stored in frames 
don’t sell equal to small glass boxes. 

If. E. Bidwell—Put frame honey up in 
glass and it will sell at the highest market 
figures. 

T. F. Bingham—Which plan gives the 
greatest quantity, boxes or frames ? 

IL. E. Bidwell—I can get from thirty to 
fifty per cent. more in frames. Think the 
difference owing to increased facilities for 
rapid storing which they afford the bees. It 
sells just as well. 

Mr. Bennett—l can get more honey in 
frames than in boxes, but must sell it to ex- 
clusive honey dealers, and they are regular 
cheats. 

President Balch said the time forthe elec- 
tion of officers had arrived. The conven- 
tion proceeded to elect. officers for the en- 
suing vear with the following result : 

President—Henry E. Bidwell, South Ha- 
ven. 

Viece-President—Arad C. Balch, Kalama- 
ZOO. 

Secretary—Ilerbert A. Burch, South Ha- 
ven. : 

Treasurer—James Heddon, Dowagiac. 

As the time allotted the morning session 
had not expired, an opportunity was pre- 
sented for volunteer papers and addresses. 
The Secretary read interesting letters from 
R. M. Argo, Lowell, Ky., and James M. Mar- 
vin, St. Charles, Il. T. F. Bingham reada 
paper on “Importing Bees” condemning in 
emphatie terms the promiscuous importa- 
tion of Italian bees, and pointing out the 
danger of such a course. Julius Tomlinson 
read a paper on “Standard Frames,” stating 
the impracticability of adopting a uniform 
size, and expressing the opinion that it nev- 
er could be accomplished. 

The convention then resolved itself into 
an “experience meeting” (to usea Methodist 
phrase) and many valuable ideas were 
brought out, the pith of which we give: 

T. F. Bingham—Foul brood may be de- 
tected in various ways. Hives infected 
with it have a sickening nauseous smell. 

The eapping of the brood is concave in- 
stead of convex as in healthy stocks, and of- 
ten has a slight opening as if punctured by 
a pin. It usually commences gradually, 
finally destroying the colony, and is very 
contagious. Procuring queens from infec- 
ted apiaries will communicate the disease ; 
hence the great danger of the importing 
business. 

J. Tomlinson—Will the Secretary give us 
his experience with the *““New Idea” hive ? 

Il. A. Burch—It is very valuable—makes 
tip-top kindling wood. For a bee-hive it is 
worthless. 

T. F. Bingham—Artificial swarming is the 
difference between the instinct of the bee 
and the will of man. Our suceess depends 
much upon our knowledge of the instinet of 
the bee and the honey resources of the lo- 
eality. Perform the operation when clover 
begins to yield honey, so as to have the hive 
full of comb by basswood time, and you are 
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then ready to secure that harvest in glass 


boxes. Put on but few boxes at a time—no 
more than they can eceupy. 

James Heddon—The *New Idea” hive 
will give lots of bees, and some comb hon- 
ey of poor quality. Will do very well for 
extracted honey, only it is twice as much 
work to get it. 

C. I. Baleh—How small will it do to make 
hives ? 

James Heddon—To give us a working 
force that will pee up animal magnetisin, 
—the essence of life. 

H. A. Bureh—All who wish to manage 
bees with pleasure and the smallest amount 
of labor, should use Quinby’s Bee Smoker. 
It is one of the most valuable implements 
about an apiary. You can get all the smoke 
ever needed, direct it just where desired and 
it is always ready for service. 

J. H. Everarti—Let bees out in the spring 
for a flight and then replace them. Sun en- 
tices them out and cold winds destroys 
them. 

James Heddon—In accounting for the loss 
of bees let us be sure that they have not 
been wintered, often successfully, in pre- 
vious years, under precisely similar condi- 
tions. By this rule, an epidemic is the only 
explanation, possible. 

Mr. Bryan—We ean domesticate bees, or 
rather educate them, so as to be perfectly 
docile; careful handling is indespensable. 

James Heddon—Bees are naturally quiet 
and peaceable. They are made cross by ed- 
ucation—improper handling. 

T. F. Bingham—The best educator is a 
plug hat—they need no introduction to that, 
yut will introduce themselves. 

James Heddon—Extracted honey kept for 
several months is just as good as ever when 
ungrained. 

Mr. Walker—Honey that is heated to the 
boiling point when first extracted will not 
grain. 

The committee on resolutions—H. E. Bid- 
well and Dr. A. S. Haskins—reported the 
following, which were adopted without a 
dissenting voice : 

Resolved That the Michigan Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association tender to the kind citizens 
of Kalamazoo, our heartfelt thanks for the 
generous hospitality they have given us du- 
ring this session of our association. 

Resolved, That we return our hearty 
thanks to those at a distance who have fur- 
nished us valuable papers of great interest 
to our meeting. 

Resolved, That this association return 
our sincere thanks to the reporters and press 
for their reports. 

The convention was also unanimous in 
its condemnation of those engaged in adul- 
terating honey, and all other dishonest prac- 
tices. 

The sessions were harmonious throughout 
and largely attended. It was, in the best 
sense of the term, a suecess, evincing a 
growing interest in this most fascinating 
pursuit, and marking a new era in the his- 
tory of apiculture in this country. 

Upon adjourning the convention decided 
to hold a spring session in Kalamazoo, on 
the first Wednesday of May, 1874. 

HERBERT A. BuRCH, Secretary. 





There is a decided difference among bees 
as to industry in comb-building and honey- 
gathering, even where the location, weather 
and management are the same. 








For the American Bee Journal, 


Can Bees Winter Without Pollen. 


Mr. Epiror.—Several of my correspond- 
ents are complaining that they eg I will 
1 





lose their bees during the present winter, 
from the fact they have no pollen. 1 will 


state a few facts and try to relieve their 
fears. 

In Oct. 1868, Mr. Soloman Brown of Tama 
Co., Iowa, visited me and while examining 
my bees, 26 stands at that time; he noticec 
that they were not only nearly out of honey 
but were entirely destitute of pollen. This 
had been the poorest season I ever knew; 
the bees had not made one fourth enough to 
winter on, I was about to feed them for 
winter when Mr. Brown asked me if I thought 
they could winter without pollen. This 
question scared me so that I determined to 
double them to 13 stands, which 1 did and 
fed on A sugar syrup. 

In the mean time | had written to an old 
bee-man of may years experience, D. Bur- 
bank, on the subject. His answer was that 
when I feed on sugar syrup I need have no 
fears for pollen. Now for the result. The 
thirteen stands every one of them came 
through the winter all right, and increased 
next season to fifty-two, and give me 560 Ibs, 
of surplus and the season was only a tolera- 
ble one. 

I think bees can winter very easily with- 
out pollen, especially if fed on sugar syrup, 
but | would by all means advise feeding on 
rye-meal as early in the spring as the weath- 
er will permit them to take it in. 

Lowell, Ky. R. M. Arco. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Adulterated Honey. 


I read in the report of the proceedings of 
the North American Society, that some 
honey dealers refuse to buy extracted honey 
becatise they can manufacture a “so called” 
better article, at less cost, in mixing a gal- 
lon of honey to seven gallons of sugar 
syrup. 

I see also in the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to study that matter, that the com- 
mittee condemns such practice and menaces 
the adulterators of publishing their names. 
I doubt the efficiency of such a menance. 
The majority of the adulterators will assert 
that they do not sell manufactured honey. 
Ilow can you prove their culpability, if you 
do not know the means of detecting the 
adulteration ? 

Such a means exists ; it has been known 
and practised in France for centuries. It is 
infaillible and in the reach of every one. 
Honey granulates, or as you term it in this 
country, it candies. Sugar syrup does not 
granulate, does not candy, if too thick it 
erystalizes. 

ut I see in the same report that bee- 
keepers want a means of preventing honey 
from candying. It is the same as to want 
to encourage the fraud; for if bee-keepers 
were deprived of this means of detecting 
false honey, the adulterators would become 
more daring and more numerous. What is 
needed therefore is not to find a means of 
preventing honey from candying, but to 
educate all the American consumers, which 
are accustomed to buy spurious honey and 
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which refuse the true article, because they 
don’t know it. 

It is consequently of the greatest impor- 
tance that all the Bee Journals inform their 
readers that the best test for honey is the 
candying ; that honey candies because it is 
formed of grape sugar, which granulates 
and does not crystalize; that on the other 
hand, sugar syrup is made from cane sugar, 
which does not candy but crystalizes. That 
if they find on the market, from December 
to June, a so called honey in liquid condi- 
tion, they can, with absolute certainty, de- 
clare it a sophisticated honey, or at least a 
honey which, by boiling, or by pure mix- 
ture, has lost its character as true and pure 
article. 

If you were in Paris offering for sale your 
best honey, you could not find a price, not 
even five cents per tb, if your honey was 
liquid ; while a good, white granulated 
honey would sell readily at 15 cents, It is 
because the French people are accustomed 
to eat candied honey, and know that it is 
granulated. 

Let every one of us write,in all the 
papers at large, these simple facts; and 
without waiting for the milleniuin, we will 
see all the amateurs of good honey ask for 
candied honey, for it is really better than 
liquid, better even than comb honey. 

Hamilton, Ill. Cu. DADANT. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Enemies. 





My article inthe September No., headed 
* Spring dwindling,” eos not seem to have 
drawn the attention I desired, but 1 deem 
the subject to be of such overwhelming im- 
portance that I dare to dwell on it once 
more, hoping that this time one of the many 
experienced bee-keepers, writers or obser- 
vers may take up the subject and help me 
to awaken the interest of all bee-keepers to 
it. 

The enemy in question is a fly, called the 
bee killer. There are three kinds, all look- 


ing very similar to each other viz: Asilus 
Missouriensis, about 134 in. long. Asilus 


Cericeus, about 1 in. long. and Erax Bastar- 
di, about 8% in. long. All these three species 
abound here (central Ill.) from June to the 
end of September, and there is no doubt in 
my mind that they are the main cause of 
the sluggishness of the hives. often shown 
from early June tothe middle of August. 
My hives were quite lively in April and 
May, increased in honey and brood, so that 
I already dreamt of a large houey yield and 
a large increase in June and July. But alas, 
how were my hopes disappointed. In early 
June my hives became lazy, almost stopped 
flying, showed no increase in honey nor in 
numbers, and actual weighing proved that 
they lost honey. Of course I dropped at 
once all intentions to a further increase of 
stocks, and tried to study the cause. True, 
it was a dry season, but there were in June 
flowers enough for the bees to bring home 
some honey, but they hung before the fly- 
hole without attempting to fly. I thought 
of toads and watched them; of hornets, of 
all birds, said to be enemies, but none could 
have such a discouraging and decreasing 
effect on the bees, as I perceived on all of 
my stocks. I investigated the stocks inside, 
found them clean, combs well built, but 


little honey and brood, and weak in num.- 
bers. None tried to build any queen cells. 
I almost gave up the search, when one 
morning while being busy in the apiary, L 
heard behind me a_ peculiar loud and short 
bee “hum.” Turning around 1 saw a large 
long fly, hanging on a grass stem, have in 
its claws a bee and after turning the help- 
less victim so that the under side of the 
bee’s thorax touched its proboscis, the latter 
as quick as lightning sunk into the thorax 
of the bee, at the same time the fly with its 
victim dropped to a lower place, between 
the grass, and after a tew minutes dropped 
the sucked out, and of course dead bee, to 
look for a new victim. While I was observ- 
ing the operations it struck me there might 
be more of these flies, and began to search, 
when I to my terror found that thousands 
were around in the field, all. watching for 
the honey bee. The mystery of my bees 
dwindling down was at once explained. 
The bees I saw idle before the fly-hole were 
young ones. The old ones flying out, but 
not half of them returning from their honey 
and pollen excursions, of course the hive 
decreased in honey. Honey and pollen de- 
creasing, the breeding was nearly stopped 
and a general discouragement lamed the 
hive. In July and August I killed a large 
number of the above named species but not 
enough to help me much. From the middle 
of August they seemed to disappear some- 
what, and immediately the bees bh -came 
lively, brought in more honey, began to 
breed again and enabled me to sling out 
from 40 hives, from Sep. lst to 15th, 840 Ibs. 
of fine honey. 

The coming year I intend to apply all the 
time I can spare to hunting for this worst of 
the bee enemies. They are easily caught 
by a butterfly net. Just before sunset they 
settle mostly on top of a conspicuous weed, 
where they are easily seen and caught. [ 
am very much astonished that none of our 
many writers on bees ever mentioned this 
enemy. The Missouri State Entomologist, 
C. N. Riley in his second annual report, 
gives a full description of all three species, 
I refer the reader to his article in that report 
page 121—I24. What I would propose is, 
that all and every bee-keeper inthe U.S. 
should from June to September be busy 
killing this fly. It is plain that this pest te 
the bees must increase,as the number of 
bees increases, but that a concerted action 
may thin down its mumbers. 

They are easily recognized by their long, 
slender comical abdomen, their transparent 
two wings, their long legs, thick thorax and 
their deep, drone-like short, loud hum while 
they fly. Their color is brownish and yel- 
lowish. Length of body from % to 1144 inch 
long. Wherever bees gather honey you ean 
find this fly. I caught many a hundred on 
my buckwheat in the morning. On wild 
landin the afternoon. If it had not been 
for this blood-thursty savage bee enemy, I 
verily believe that I would have gained 2000 
Ibs. more honey and at least 25 more new 
colonies than I actually did. I think it 
worth while for every bee-keeper to give 
this subject his full attention for 1875. 

Sigel, Ill. Cu. SONNE. 

We earnestly invite investigation on this 
point, being convinced that we cannot be 
too much on our guard against any enemy 
of the bee. We eut from Colman’s Rural 
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World reports from Prof. Riley, describing 

what seems to be the same insect. Let all 

bee-keepers study these descriptions. T. 
BEE ENEMY. 

Epirors RuRAL Worxip: Please find 
enclosed an insect of the canibal species, 
subsisting on the flesh of the common honey 
bee. I have no name for it, neither can I 
tell from whence it came nor how long its 
visit will last. It appears to be confined to 
localities. I have not as yet seen any feed- 
sng on my bees, yet one mile from me they 
are committing a fearful devastation. Their 
mode of catching the bee is, by alighting on 
the back of the bee and carrying it to some 

yrominence, and if left alone soon destroy 
it vitality. They are very swift on the wing, 
but easily caught, and less wary when feed- 
ing on a bee. Any information concerning 
its habits and general character will be 
thankfully received. A. STURGILL. 

Pickering, Mo. 


Your letter was kept for some time in the 
Rural World otlice and was finally handed 
to me without the specimem. Yet I have 
little doubt froin your description, that the 
insect which destroyed your bees, is a large 
two-winged fly, which I have called the 
Missouri Bee Killer (described in my second 
report as Asilus Missouriensis, but_ascer- 
tained by subsequent comparison, by our 
dipteris». Baron Osten Sacken, to be the 
Proctacanthus Milberti, Macq.). These 
flies ** capture the bee on the wing, pounc- 
ing upon it with lightening-like rapidity ; 
then grasping it securely with his fore-legs, 
they alight upon some plant or even upon 

he ground, and rapidly suck out the inside 
of the bee, with the stout proboscis, leaving 
tae empty shell when they get through. Mr. 
Thompson says that beneath some favorable 
perch that is near the apiary, hundreds of 
these bee shells may be found accumulated 

iasingle day; while he has watched and 

yund that a single fly on one of these perch- 
es destroyed no less_ than 141 bees in that 
period of time.’’—1st Report, p. 168. 

There are several other species of these 
rapacious flies. which have the bad habit of 
killing bees, but the apiarian will care little 
about their specific differences. They 
should all be destroyed, ‘and though very 
strong and rapid flyers, they may be easily 
caught settled on any little prominence with 
i bee in their grasp ; for they are so greedy 
of the bee’s juices that they are at this time 
less wary, and even when disturbed will fly 
but afew yards away before settling again.” 
A net, such as is used by entomologists, and 
as is described in my 5th Report, will be 
found useful in catching them, and there is 
no other way of preveiting the mischief 
they do. 

“The habits and preparatory stages of our 
Asilus flies are not very well known. They 
are all canibals in the fly state, sucking out 
the juices of their victims with the strong 
proboscis with which they are furnished, 
and by which they are capable of inflicting 
a sharp sting on the human hand. The lar- 
ve are footless, and live in the ground, such 
as are known in state are strangely enough, 
vegetable feeders.’’—2d Report, p. 128. 
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A box 6} inches high, and 15 inches 
square, in the clear, will contain 20 lbs. 
of honey in the comb. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Answer to H. W. 5S. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—Permit me to an- 
swer a few points as briefly as possible, 
in an article written by H. W. 5., of Cin- 
cinnati, in the JournaL for January. 

He says in the second paragraph, ‘‘That 
a few facts are observed, but they are 
supposed to be connected together in a 
very illogical manner.” One of which is 
the collection of moisture in the mats 
and on the insides of the hives and the 
errors of attributing it to aqueous vapor 
emanating from the bees themselves, 
while ‘‘his experience is that the moisture 
comes through leaky roofs.” 

While this is no doubt the case when the 
roofs are defective, still there is no fact 
better established in apiculture—however 
“illogical” it may seem to some—than 
this one ; that bees confined to the hive 
during cold weather consume a_ vast 
amount of oxygen from the atmosphere 
to keep up combustion, in order to main- 
tain the requisite degree of heat, exhaling 
carbonic-acid gas and water in the form 
of vapor. In all animal life it is seen, 
that combustion is carried on more vig- 
orously in cold than in warm tempera- 
tures. The temperature of the body un- 
dergoes no change in passing from the 
torrid to the frigid zone, the increased 
combustion compensating ina great meas- 
ure the more rapid loss of animal heat in 
low temperature. The same power to 
adapt itseif to different degrees of temper- 
ature no doubt exists though to a less de- 
gree in the honey-bee. If we expose a 
bee suddenly in the heat of summer toa 
temperature not lower than one in which 
it would fly briskly in the winter, it would 
soon perish ; showing that the combus- 
tion then going on is not sufficient to re- 
sist as low a degree of temperature, as in 
the winter. 

Now, the products of combustion 
whether from fuel in the grate, or that 
constantly taking place in animal life, is 
invariably the same; carbonic-acid and 
water, and the quantity produced—other 
things being equal—is always in propor- 
tion to the fuel consumed, and if egress 
is not given it in some way, the vapor 
will be condensed on the first cold surface 
with which it comes in contact. 

He says “‘he covers his blankets with 
tarred paper which excludes the external 
moisture, and therefore his blankets are 
dry.” 

I suppose the tarred paper is laid 
loosely on the blankets with the tarred 
side up, allowing the air to pass between 
them, and evaporate the moisture. 
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Any one having any doubts on this 
subject, can easily demonstrate the fact, 
by inverting a tin box over the blanket 
the size of the hive, and securing it that no 
moisture can escape, and none enter from 
without ; then examine it after the mer- 
cury has remained for a few days and 
nights several degrees below freezing, 
and he will be surprised at the quantity of 
moisture that has been condensed on the 
cold metal in the form of frost, which if 
it were allowed to accumulate during sev- 
eral weeks or months, he would have an 
approximate idea of the whole quantity 
thus thrown off and what the condition of 
the hive and bees would be if this had 
been retained. 

The idea that moisture in any consid- 
erable quantity is generated by the bodies 
and respiratory organs of bees, seems to 
be ridiculed throughout the article, and 
he takes human physiology to prove his 
position, and says: ‘‘In human life there 
is so little extra moisture, that it requires 
accurate experfments to find it,” while 
the fact is that it amounts to several 
pounds daily. 

Put on gum boots without lining over 
woolen stockings; they will soon be 
found wet with prespiration. 

The soldier finds the underside of his 
gum blanket that he has slept under dur- 
ing a cold night, lined with frost, from 
comparatively small portion ef the aque- 
ous vapor exhaled from the body during 
the night. 

The question is asked, ‘‘In what case of 
animal life does the moisture emanating 
from their bodies, condense to such an 
extent as to dampen and mould their 
beds?” I would answer, whenever that 
moisture is confined to the bed. Try ¢ 
rubber bed, with rubber coverings, at a 
temperature low enough to condense mois- 
ture ; confine closely all the vapor gener- 
ated by the body and exhaled from the 
lungs, and I imagine the bed in the morn- 
ing will be found uncomfortably moist. 

For this very reason we use the kind 
of clothing and bedding we do in cold 
weather ; and try to apply the same prin- 
ciples in the management of our bees. 
One, while it is a non-conductor of the 
animal heat generated by the body, is 
sufficiently porous to convey the aqueous 
vapor to the external atmosphere. We 
have ventitators in our houses ; our doors 
and windows, with our fire-places and 
their flues, constantly changing the at- 
mosphere around us and carrying off the 
surplus moisture. 

Each bee in the cluster is of itself a 
little chemical laboratory and furnace, with 
chimney attached, receiving its supplies 
of fuel from the atmosphere and the car- 


bonaceous materials in its food, which, 
when combined in its system are con- 
sumed, generating heat, the carbonic-acid 
gas and water escaping as effete material 
or smoke. 

Now, one great object inevery bee-hive, 
should be to have some means by which 
this effete matter can be carried off. It is 
of no more use to them in the support of 
animal life, than the smoke that escapes 
from the chimney is fit for combustion ; 
but on the contrary, the carbonic-acid is 
as surely fatal to animal life, when in- 
haled in large quantities, as water is to 
quench fire. 

As we cannot very well use a single 
large chimney for this purpose we resort 
to a great number of small ones. Weem- 
ploy capillary force; that force which 
raises the oil in the wick, the sap in the 
plant and tree, and in this we have thous- 
ands of minute chimneys, as the medium, 
transmitting these gases to the external 
air, where it is diffused instead of being 
condensed within the hive, to be vapor- 
ised again and again as the temperature 
changes. 

The writer further says; that, “In the 
face of the fact that bees will stop air- 
tight every crevice except their entrance,” 
bee-keepers will persist in putting blank- 
ets and mats on their hives for the pur- 
pose of ventilation.” That they will 
plaster up a thin piece of wire gauze, 
there is no doubt; but we do deny, that 
they in a state of nature, make or at- 
tempt to make their homes air-tight; a 
fact which further along in the article is 
practically admitted ; where he says, 
speaking of hollow trees: ‘‘The walls 
are generally in a decaying eondition, be- 
ing spongy and porous, and full of air 
cells.” Just so; not ‘‘air-tight” then, but 
just what is needed to absorb the mois- 
ture, and just what we try to imitate with 
our straw mats, quilts, boxes of charcoal 
and chaff, straw and shavings ; in short, 
something that is ‘‘spongy and full of air- 
cells.” 

Thus far we can imitate nature and no 
farther. Here the parallel with the na- 
tural home ends. 

With all our patent hives, with their 
air-chambers, and absorbents we cannot 
endow them with the vital force possessed 
by the living tree with its millions of 
capillary tubes, terminating on its hollow 
surface, sucking up, as it were, every 
particle of surplus moisture, and carrying 
it to its remotest branches. 

It is a fact, I believe, which has been 
generally admitted by bee-keepers, that 
bees, other things equal, as regards 
care and protection from severe changes 
of temperature, winter better in the old 
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fashioned log gums than any other kind 
of hive. Iam unable to understand why 
this should be so; unless it is that the 
gum is a continuous cylinder, contract- 
ing and expanding with every change of 
temperature, charred as they usually are 
and exposing numerous fissures which ex- 
pose the mouths of innumerable capillary 
yessels, so as to facilitate the absorption 
and escape of moisture. 

Ihave frequently noticed that blankets 
or carpet, When tacked on hives just suf- 
ficiently large to cover them, they become 
damp; but when I have accidently left 
them large enough to extend one-third or 
half-way down the hive on the outside 
they remain dry. 

This can be accounted for on the same 
principle, that if we place a roll of candle 
wick in a vessel of water, extending only 
a short distance above the surface, the 
liquid will ascend in the wick and be 
slowly evaporated ; but if the wick is 
drawn out some distance and allowed to 
hang down, this capillary force is greatly 
increased and will soon empty the vessel. 

These are natural forces governed by 
natural laws which every day we see de- 
monstrated, and which we need only to 
comprehend and apply to attain the ob- 
jects in view; and before we are wedded 
to any particular theory it should be tried 


by the test and if that theory is not in 
conformity with those general laws it is 
sure to lead to false conclusions. 


Washington, Ind. J. A. Scupper. 
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For The Amerian Bee Journal. 


Bee Notes From Kentucky. 


Mr. Eprror :—After a leng absence 
from the columns of the AMerican BEE 
JOURNAL I again appear ; this time I pre- 
sume to meet a great many new subscri- 
bers and novices, to whom I may be a 
stranger. We notice a great many new 
writers the present year, and but very few 
of the old veterans of a few years past. 
What has become of them. Where is Dr. 
Bohrer, Burbank, Gallup, and others 
whose articles used to adorn the columns 
of the Journal? Have they become dis- 
couraged and lost interest in bees, in con- 
sequence of the great bee malady the few 
past winters? If so, this is wrong, for 
hog and fancy poultry breeders do not 
get discouraged to such an extent as to 
quit the business when their whole stock 
is cut off with cholera; nor would this 
be acting wise to do so. 

Ihave never as yet encountered any 
sort of disease among my bees. But. for 
the last three years, I have encountered 
bad seasons equal to a bee disease. The 


me 


season of °72 was buta poor one. That 
of °73, as bad as any I ever knew, and 
until May 1st. this season, we hardly hada 
day fit for bees to fly out, for the great 
rains. The rains ceased in the 1st week 
of May, when the great draught com- 
menced that held out about 9 weeks with 
no rain of any consequence intervening. 
The honey season was but about thirty 
days, and when it commenced the bees 
were very weak and had to have time to 
recruit, during the honey yield. So weak 
were my bees when the long rain ceased, 
that I could have doubled up the thirty- 
five odd stands into ten strong ones. I had 
fed liberally during the rains—but it 
seems that the bees became tired, waiting 
so long for the rains to cease—and so a 
great many ventured out in the rain every 
day nearly and got lost. 

J had such a number of queens engaged 
that I did not double up a single stand; 
keeping them all for nuclei. Now for 
the result. The thirty days from the day 
the rain ceased was the best honey season 
lever knew. The 35 weak stands ‘soon 
got strong and increased to 67 and gave 
me twelve hundred lbs. surplus, besides 
raising over a hundred queens. Besides 
this there was the best fall bloom I ever 
knew, in which I got about six or seven 
hundred lbs. more of surplus, besides ev- 
ery stand even the weakest is now very 
full of honey. I have two New Idea 
hives with about four or five times enough 
to winter on. So I think I can safely set 
the amount of surplus at 2000 lbs.as I was 
unable to attend to my bees part of the 
time owing to indisposition. 

This is enough to encourage any one 
who is becoming discouraged by bad sea- 
sons in succession. Another encourage- 
ment was I found a ready market of 50 
cents for comb and 25 for machine, right 
at home this season. This was doubtless 
owing to the great scarcity of bees, 
caused by the bee mortality the past few 
winters. 

The above shows the importance of al- 
ways getting bees strong before the hon- 
ey harvest sets in. I had my _ bees 
stronger the 1st of April than they were 
the ist of May. I found it easy to get 
them strong but how to keep them so 
during a continual rain, in the first 
part of the honey season, was the main 
trouble, especially when every day was a 
wet one. I could not keep them from 
flying out in the rain. 

If any of your correspondents know 
how to keep bees from flying out in the 
rain in the midst of the honey harvest, 
especially when the rain is a continued 
one of a week or two—mine was about 
seven weeks—will they give it through 
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the JournaL. Had my bees been strong 

when the rains ceased I ought to have got 

two or three times as much as I did. 
Lowell, Ky. R. M. Areo. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Honey at the New York State Fair. 


In notes on the Fair of 1874, held by 
New York State Agricultural Society at 
Rochester, we read that ‘‘the exhibition of 
honey was fine and never better.” If the 
display of honey there made, was such as 
to draw the encomiums of the officers of 
the State Society, perhaps a detailed des- 
cription, as scen by your correspondent, 
may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

The first premium for largest amount 
of box-honey produced by one colony, 
Was awarded to Mr. M. H. Tennant, of 
Stranwix, whose figures stood at 180} 
lbs. 

The first premium for largest quantity 
of extracted honey, produced by 1 colony, 
was taken by Mr. J. IH. Hadsell, of Breeds- 
port, whose exact figures J do not recol- 
lect, but think they were something over 
200. The main strife among competitors 
seemed to be mostly on box honey as to 
what style of box is best, all things taken 
into consideration, for marketing our sur- 
plus honey at the present time, is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents with comb hon- 
ey raisers. The variety in styles of pack- 
ages attracted much attention and as 
there were competitors from different 
parts of the State, the display was not 
only attractive but practically instructive. 

Mr. Tennant’s sample was in old style 
of boxes and though of creditable appear- 
ance, not quite up to present require- 
ments, the packages being too large to 
bring highest market prices—so with Mr. 
Griswold’s sample—nice honey, but not 
in shape to call purchaser's attention. 
Mr. Bettsinger’s of Marcellus Falls, was 
in narrow sectional boxes. I believe the 
same as advertised and sold by himself 
and Mr. Geo. T. Wheeler, of Mexico, N. 
Y., and largely in use in that section and 
known in New York as Syracuse style. 
As Mr. Bettsinger’s were nicely cased, they 
showed to the best advantage and could 
but be very convenient for retailing pur- 
poses. Mr. Hadsall’s sample hung ia 
frames similar in size to Mr. Bettsinger’s 
boxes, but not as tastily put up, yet well 
arranged to show all the merits in that 
way of getting surplus. 

Mr. C. R. Isham’s boxes were wood 
tops and bottoms of any desired size and 
of any kind of timber—some polished off 
in fancy style—-some merely pianed smooth 


with glass sides and ends held to place by 
angular bright tin corner pieces pronged 
to pass through the wood and clinch, mak- 
ing as strong and nice box as could be de- 
sired by the most fastidious; and profita- 
ble to the seller, as they can be manufac- 
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of glass box. 

Part of Mr. Isham’s lot was in small 
single comb flaked boxes 64x24 and 
weighing about 24 lbs. gross, the ends 
showing the pure liquid honey in cells 
built against the glass, while the sides 
gave a view of the white-capped comb in 
all its natural beauty and purity. 

Some empty boxes in which had been 
fastened pieces of white comb were quite 
a novelty to those not familiar with the 
workings of the honey-bee and drew forth 
many expressions of praise to the instinct 
of the industrious little insect. 

The 1st premium was awarded to the 
honey in the glass boxes above mentioned 
and exhibited by Mr. C. Ri. Isham, of Pe- 
oria, Wyoming Co. 

The committee found more difficulty in 
deciding to whom to give the 2nd_ premi- 
um, but finally agreed to give it to Mr. 
Bettsinger’s sample; but as he declined the 
2nd premium, they gave it to Mr. Peter 
Miller, of Fredonia, a well merited tribute 
to Chautauqua’s veteran bee-keeper. 

I will conclude by remarking that a 
spirit of good-feeling prevailed among 
the honey exhibitors,and though the premi- 
ums were liberal, they were not the only 
inducement that brought them there—but 
a desire to further the interests of bee- 
keeping, by presenting samples of honey 
put up in style to give satisfaction to both 
producer and consumer, eliciting their in- 
terest, as Was evinced by numerous in- 
quiries and demonstrating by practical 
example, what these industrious little 
workers will do, if care at the proper time 
is taken to give them plenty of room in 
which to store away their surplus gains. 

“OBSERVER.” 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Jefferson County Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. 





The Jefferson County Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation had since my last report organi- 
zed, adopted a constitution and by-laws, 
and held several meetings. Every meet- 
ing was well attended and a great deal of 
interest taken by all who were present to 
promote the prosperity of the Associa- 
tion. 

The following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing year: Christopher 
Grimm, President ; William Wolf, Secre- 
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tary ; and Adam Fuerbringer, Treasurer. 
The election of a Vice-President was dis- 
pensed with. Fifteen members signed 
the constitution at the first meeting and a 
great many more$have signed since. 

Although the past season here could 
not be called a first rate one, the reports 
from the different members of this Asso- 
ciation on increase of swarms and surplus 
honey are very good, and sum up as fol- 
lows: Colonies in the spring, 1,285 ; in- 
crease 1,150 ; total 2,455, put into winter 
quarters. 

Comb honey 

Extracted... 


28.467 lhs. 
15,032 *‘ 

Total... 43,499 lbs. 

All of the above comb honey was sold 
fora price ranging from 18 to 30 cents 
per Ib, and the extracted from 12 to 18 
cents per th, except 250 Ibs. of comb, and 
40) lbs. of extracted honey on my hands 
yet. 

One of the main questions discussed in 
these meetings was as follows: How can 
bees be wintered without loss? William 
Wolf, of the village of Jefferson, opened 
the discussion on this topic. I have win- 
tered bees on their summer stands, in 
clamps, and lately in a house built for 
that purpose, I would not under any cir- 
cumstances recommend in this northern 
country, to winter bees on their summer 
stands ; bees wintered out-doors would 
need just double the amount of honey as 
when wintered in clamps, cellars or re- 
positories. And further I will state that 
I always lost one colony out of three 
when I wintered them out-doors on their 
summer stands. In regard to wintering 
bees in clamps I would state that they 
have done well, except one winter ; when 
in the spring the snow melfed and water 
got into my clamp and drowned many 
bees. I would therefore advise bee- 
keepers who winter bees in clamps to 
select for that purpose a dry, high place 
where no water under any circumstances 
could get into it. 

The last four winters I wintered my 
bees ina house built for that purpose, 
the first winter they wintered well ; 2nd, 
heavy loss ; 3rd, heavy loss; 4th, some 
loss, but not so heavy as 2nd and 3rd 
winter. I account the cause for losing so 
many the 2nd winter to the smallness of 
my house, having put in the house 184 
colonies of bees, they producec too much 
heat and before the weather was favor- 
able inthe spring so that bees could be 
taken out from the house, they left their 
hives, fell down on the floor and died, 
dead bees covering the floor from three 
to four inches deep. The third winter 
which was two years ago, when the ther- 
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mometer stood from 28 to 34 degrees be- 
low zero for one whole week, my house 
was too cold. The sawdust had settled 
on the sides and the naked boards were 
no protection for my bees and they froze 
to death. 

The last winter I lay the cause to the 
weakness in numbers of bees in some of 
my colonies, at the time I put them in 
my repository. If our bees are in a good 
condition at the time we put them up for 
wintering, not kept too warm neither too 
cold, they will winter well, but if kept 
too warm it will induce them to com- 
mence breeding, they will get too dry 
and suffer from thirst, the young bees 
hatching while in the cellar, clamp or 
repository have no chance to fly and 
clean themselves, and on that account 
will get effected with disease. If kept 
too cold, the vaporation of the bees will 
freeze and the comb will get wet and 
mouldy. 

C. Grimm stated, I have experienced 
very little difficulty in wintering bees. 
Since 1868, 1 kept bees in this country, 
have always wintered them in the cellar 
and had very good success. 

In the summer of 1871, 1 built a new 
cellar at my farm for the purpose of win- 
tering my bees there. The cellar is built 
on the side of a small hill, so that from. 
one side where the door leads into it, it is 
level with the surface and I can walk in 
without climbing up cellar-steps. It is 
only protected on two sides, the other 
two sides had no protection, except one 
foot brick wall which was insufficiert to 
keep the frost out, in this cellar I put my 
bees the next winter. 

One cold morning when the tempera- 
ture was 28 deg. below zero outside, I 
went into my cellar and found it only 10 
above zero. I opened nearly all the hives 
which were on top, and was surprised in 
finding the bees, in every one I opened, 
inclosed in a lump of ice; put a stove in 
my cellar at once and used artificial heat 
to thaw them up. From this time until 
the weather got warm | kept a fire every 
day to keep the frost out and to dry the 
hives. 

On the 29th of March, 1872, I took my 
bees from the cellar and put them on 
their summer stands, and found among 
77 colonies only two dead, although I dis- 
turbed my bees many times during win- 
ter. 

In the winter of 1873, I did not use 
any artifical heat, I protected my cellar 
with sawdust to keep the frost out, and 
have succeeded in doing so. On the 26th 
of March, took them from the cellar and 
found after examination among 132 col- 
onies, four dead, 911 the rest had wintered 
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well, but lost six colonies more in the 
spring, after I put them on their summer 
stands. 

The last winter the weather was very 
mild and we had a great deal of rain in 
the months of February and March,so that 


water got into my cellar. I had it bailed 
out twice and sometimes three times a 
day, but one morning when I] went to my 
cellar I found the hives standing next to 
the bottom, 3 and 4 inches in water, saw 
at once that it was an impossibility to 
keep the water out by bailing. I there- 
fore employed some hands and ordered 
them to dig through on the lowest side 
under the wall of the cellar to let out the 
water, which came from the bottom of 
the cellar in a good stream ; they succeed- 
ed after a day’s hard work. 

Although I had more or less water in 
my cellar for six weeks before I took my 
bees out, I found (March 18th) when I did 
take them out not a single colony dead 
unong 134 I put in the cellar, and only 
two affected with disease. Every comb 
bright and clean, except those that had 
stood in the water. This convinces me, 
that bees in a dry cellar will towards 
spring suffer more from thirst, than bees 
will suffer on account of dampness in a 
damp cellar. 

I agree with Mr. Wolf, that bees put up 
for wintering should be in a good condi- 
tion, they should not be kept too warm, 
neither too cold; if kept too warm it 
would induce them to commence breed- 
ing, they would get dry and suffer from 
thirst, the young bees hatching in the cel- 
lar, repository or clamp, would not have 
a chance to fly out and clean themselves, 
and on that account would be effected 
with disease. If bees are kept too cold 
the evaporation of the bees would freeze 
the combs and get wet and mouldy, and 
if not sufficient ventilation is secured 
from the outside and plenty of fresh air 
admitted, it will create a bad smell and 
bees will get sick and die. 

After further discussion on the same 
subject the opinion was general, that bees 
can be wintered in a cellar, repository 
or clamp without any or but very trifling 
loss ; if, when put up for wintering they 
are in a good condition ; (that is to have 
plenty of honey, to be strong in numbers, 
and have a young queen,) they are not to 
be kept too warm neither too cold ; (tem- 
perature not below 35 nor above 45 deg. 
Fahrenheit,) they should not be kept in a 
too dry nor a too damp place ; if kept too 
dry they will suffer from thirst, if kept in 
a damp place their combs will mould, 
create a bad smell, and bees will get ef- 
fected with disease if plenty of fresh 
air is not admitted, or artificial heat used. 
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The meeting then adjourned until Janu. 
ary 30th, 1875. 
CHRISTOPHER GrioM, President. 
WILLIAM WOLF, Secretary. 
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Forthe American Bee Journal, 


Why is it? 





Mr Epiror :—Why is it that my bees 
always winter well on their summer 
stands, notwithstanding the mercury goes 
as low as 32 deg. below zero, as in the 
winter of 1872-5, and yet no sign of 
dysentery, When other bee-keepers who 
Wintered otherwise, lost heavily while I 
lost none ? 

Whiy is it that bee-keepers object to fall 
honey for wintering, when we in this 
neighborhood, winter on honey that is 
gathered in September, and never have 
the dysentery among our bees ? 

Why is it that some box hives that I 
bought, wintered (without any upward 
ventilation at all, and was air tight) as 
well as my other hives that had on honey 
quilts and caps filled with chaff ? 

Why is it that I got 20 cents P Ib. for 
my extracted honey in half bbls., from 
the oldest and most reliable wholesale 
grocery and commission house in St. 
Louis, and other bee-keepers are com- 
plaining of dishonest honey merchants ? 

Oskaloosa, WH). D. M. Laswe.n. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Letter from Kansas. 

Eprror JOURNAL :—Three poor years 
for the bee-keeper in succession and two 
poor years for the farmer makes me feel 
as though there might be a better place 
for both professions, in fact after reading 
what bee-keepers are doing in other 
places we do not feel like owning that we 
keep bees at all. We did not keep them 
very well last summer; during about ten 
days in the latter part of June they seem- 
ed to be determined to fly away without 
much ceremony. If they would alight 
they would in many cases not give me 
time to get from the field to the house be- 
fore they would be gone. That is one 
great objection to the Italians, they are 
bound to swarm just when you want 
them to stay in the hive and work. Mr. 
Hazen tells us to use a non-swarming 
hive, but we have no faith in it, for we 
have known them to swarm when the 
hive was not half full of comb, and last 
season we had one to swarm the second 
day after hiving, but they were put in a 
hive of empty comb and got away entire- 
ly unknown tome. I had weighed the 
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hive in the morning to see how much 
honey they would gather through the 
day, on weighing it again in the evening 
it was just 10 lbs. lighter. I then exam- 
ined the hive and found there was a 
medium swarm and a queen. 

I have said that the last three seasons 
were poor, and so they were as a general 
thing, but in some localities they done 
better than others; mine has paid but 
little over expenses in the years mention- 
ed, last season I got 900 lbs. extracted 
honey, and this winter so far have lost 
about one-third of my bees. 

N. CAMERON. 
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Iowa Bes-Keepars’ Association. 


On Wednesday Jan. 20th the annual ineet- 
ing of the Central lowa Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in this city. 

After transacting routine business the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention adjourn 
to Wednesday the lith day of February 
next at the City Hall, in Cedar Rapids, and 
the committees are instructed to have their 
respective reports prepared—especially that 
relating to the success of Bee-Keepers in 
IS74. 

Resolved, That the growing interest and 
value of the apiary, in the State, especially 
its central portions, invite not only a full 
attendence of our menbers, but also of 
others interested in this rapidly increasing 
source of wealth in Jowa—now standing 
only second to any State inthe Union in 
this branch of material prosperity. 

Resolved, That Tnk AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL of this city, and other city papers, 
daily and weekly, are requested to publish 
these resolutions, and that their exchanges 
interested in this subject be requested to 
copy. 

} M. May, D. W. THAYER, 

Secretary. President. 


-_-——-, ~ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Solid Frame. 


On page 214, Vol. X, No. 9, of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in your reply to 
Mrs. G. W. Church, you say some _ bee- 
keepers always allow a margin in this 
way to secure more care in taking out 
the first frame. When it is so left, care 
is necessary when honey is plenty to pre- 
vent the bees from filling the vacant 
space with comb.” 

Now, this care means a great deal of 
trouble and yet with hives that have no 
movable sides, this margin is positively 
necessary to save the life of the bees and 
perhaps the queen. To avoid all this 
trouble and yet to secure the advantages 
this margin offers I use what I call a solid 
frame. It is nothing more tlran a thin 


and light partition of board made the 
size of the frame so as to move easily ; 
this is put in the extra space or margin, 
and pushed up to the comb so as to allow 
a passage for the bees between. There is 
then no further trouble ; when you want 
to open the hive you have only to push the 
solid frame back against the side of the 
hive and lift it out clear of the combs. 
You then have room to work freely, be- 
sides having no bees killed. 


Austin, Texas. B. Il. Ives. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


The Italian Test. 


In a late number of the Journa I asked 
if there was any fixed and certain test of 
Italian purity. I did this in part because 
some of our most prominent bee-keepers 
were maintaining that ** a few black bees ” 
among the Italians were “no mark of im- 
purity.” It seemed to me, that if black bees 
were to be found among the Italians, “‘even 
in Italy,’ as had been asserted by Mr. Da- 
dant in a previous number of the JOURNAL, 
it would be of little use for us to hope to im- 
prove the grade of our hives by importations 
from that country. 

But Mr. Dadant comes to our relief (?) in 
the Noveinber JoURNAL, by telling us that 
it was not black bees, but only “seeming 
black bees” that he sawin Italy. They were 
black. yet only in appearance, and that from 
the effects of their food and foeces. This ex- 
planation may be satisfactory to Mr. D. but 
to my mind it seems “rather thin.” If they 
were “seeming black” bees, as termed by 
Mr. D. how does he know that their color 
was caused by the matter within them ? or 
how does he know they were not genuine 
blacks ? May I not, with equal reason, say 
of any one and two banded hybrids, that 
they are only seeming hybrids ; that oneor 
two of their rings has been temporarily ob- 
scured by their food or feeces, and that their 
rings will re-appear in their full luster as 
soon as the dark matter has passed from 
their bodies ? 

I don’t believe that any three-banded Ital- 
ian bee ever took anything into its stomach 
so dark as to render it in appearance like a 
black bee. On one oceasion a year or two 
since I fed a few of my Italian’stocks a mix- 
ture of very dark sorghum molasses, 
could easily discern the dark matter through 
the wings, but the rings themselves were 
as readily distinguished as before the molas- 
ses had been taken into their sacs. Ihave 
also often seen Italians with their bodies 
greatly distended with very dark faecal mat- 
ter, and yet they had no appearance in com- 
mon with the eck bee. The peculiar 
workings of the Italian and black bee are so 
different and distinct, that the merest tyro 
in bee-keeping can never be at a loss to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 

[have no reason to doubt the statement of 
Mr. D. that he saw ‘a few black bees” 
among “the thousands of well marked” in 
Italy ; yet I do question very seriously his 
judgment, that such bees were only “‘seem- 
ing black,” and not black in blood. His 
own statement convinces me, that many of 
the bees he saw, were as much hybrids, as 
any we have in America. And I believe 
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that this fact accounts for the further fact, 
so many of the queens imported from that 
country are impure. 

It is useless for Mr. Dadant to assert, or to 
guarantee even, that all the queens he or 
any body else imports, breed invariably 


“‘workers with their yellow rings.” I know 
it is the general complaint with queen-rais- 
ers, that imported queens are very uncer- 
tain breeders. 

I will close this already too tedious article 
by reiterating my judgment, that any queen 
that fails to breed workers invariably with 
three yellow and distinct bands can not be 
relied on as a pure queen. Whenever even 
one “seeming black,” or “seeming” one or 
two-banded worker is found among her 
brood, she should be disearded as a breeder. 

Charlestown, Ind. M. C. HESTER. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


“The ’ Moon’ Shone Bright.” 


Kind northern reader are you shivering 
inthe cold? Arethe dreary November 
days beginning to scatter down the round 
hard pelletts of snow? Do even these 
messengers of the Ice King seem afraid 
of the cold? Yes, you look pinched up 
and your face is fairly blue. Why you 
are half frozen! Just get in by the fire, 
tumble in the fuel and let the blaze roar 
at old Winter, while you doze off and 
dream you are with me this warm sun- 
shiney day, away down in Georgia. 

Leaving the Chattanooga & Atlanta R. 
R. at Kingston we take the pleasant little 
family railway leading over to Rome—a 
distance of 20 miles. The _ beautiful 
Etowah—“ clear water,”—down whose 
banks we wind, sparkles under the sun- 
light, the bright foliage of the deciduous- 
leaved trees interspered with somber 
evergreens, the warm breeze which fans 
us through the open window, and the 
drowsy quietness, all combine to render 
almost perfect the illusion that we are 
entering the long-sought Elysium. 

3ut be sure, my friend, that your fire 
is kept up for if you should get chilly and 
rouse up so as to catch a good glimpse of 
those fields of cotton clad in their snowy 
whiteness, the spell would be broken and 
the stern old Ice King would again reign 
over you. Members of the ‘‘colore’ per- 
suasion,” of nearly all ages and both sexes 
are leisurely pulling the cotton from the 
opening balls, and the train pauses every 
now and then for a breath, and to afford 
us a better view of the dexterity of the 
pickers. 

We have our minds made up that 
*‘while in Rome” we will ‘‘do as the Ro- 
mans do” but on arriving at that pleasant 
little city at 2 p.m. we are somewhat 
surprised to see the Moon, bearing a face 
radient with smiles, shining brightly 
down upon us, while the quiet inhabitants 
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seem to regard the occurence as a com- 
mon one. 

We find the sanctum of the Bee World 
vacant, and wending our way to the 
apiary fiud its manager, our friend Moon, 
Witla sleeves above his elbows, in the 
midst of transferring. His cordial wel- 
come places us at ease immediately. Then 
comes a ramble and a bee-talk among the 
140 neatly painted hives which decorate 
the south-eastern slope from the house. 
We find a beautiful lot of Italians obtain- 
ed from various sources and we are grati- 
fied at having an opportunity to compare 
the stock of so many of our prominent 
queen-raisers. Mr. Moon prefers frames 
10 in. deep by 15 long—certainly a very 
good size fora standard frame. What 
surprises us most is the statement which 
our friend makes in answer to an inquiry 
concerning colonies 


some that appear 
weak. ‘Certainly they will winter here. 
It is no trouble in the world to winter 


bees in this climate.” Then too it takes 
only about 12 or 14 lbs. of honey. 

Why couldn’t you sorry chaps, that put 
the quilts over your bees and tucked 
them up more than a month ago, have 
sent them down here and had 2U lbs. of 
honey gathered by each stock after Sept. 
15th, let them frolic the whole winter, 
and then (if you didn’t change your mind 
before spring) you could ship them back 
home after the March and April revels 
among the Southern flowers, to regale 
themselves among the linn forests and 
orchards of the North ?—A winter resort 
in the South and a summer home in the 
North. How delightful—eternal spring 
and summer. 

After the friendly bee-talk and the 
pleasant entertainment by our charming 
hostess—our friend’s daughter-in-law, 
we find ourselves the next day reluctantly 
leaving the beautiful little city which 
nestled among seven hills, like the ancient 
‘Mistress of the world,” gives promise 
that it will yet make its influence felt. 
We think it is the most beautiful little 
city we have visited in the ‘Sunny 
South.” May the culture and evident 
progress of its inhabitants “rule the 
world !” FraNK BENTON. 

Nov. 19th, 1874. 








I wintered on summer stands, losing two 
stocks out of 25. Sold one stock in the spring 
and one stock became queenless early in 
the spring, and again in July, and gave me 
no inerease or surplus, so I count 21 work- 
ing stocks. With those I have increased to 
44, and took 2418 Ibs. of nice comb honey. 
Average price of honey 2734 cents. I have 
kept bees but forr years, aud my bees are 
mostly black. 


Tully, N. Y. J. ©. LLoyn. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


On Wintering Bees. 





Mr. Epiror :—As there is a great deal 
said in your Northern journals about winter- 
ing bees in cellars, caves, etc., which does 
not interest us in the sunny South, where 
we can winter them far better on their sum- 
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mer stands, perhaps it may not be amiss to | 


ive my by A of wintering here. If you 
1ink it will be interesting to your readers 
you may insert it in your valuable journal. 
You may think we need take no precau- 
tion here to winter our bees, where they are 
able to fly almost every sunny day during 
winter, but observation shows me that the 
mortality of bees here is as great in winter 
as in the far North, for we do not take 
pains here to prepare them that our North- 
ern friends do. But if every one here would 
take a little trouble to cover the tops of the 
frames with a sheet of straw wrapping- 
paper and puta little cotton-seed on top to 
he amount of 1 or 2 inches thick, we should 
hear no more of bees dying in winter. The 
above is my practice, and of 200 stands put 
je in this way last winter, I lost but two, 
which I think died for want of honey. As 
I kept on swarming my bees last year until 
the 7th October. It is not strange that I 
should loose one per cent of them in winter- 
ing. In preparing for winter I even up all 
my colonies, by taking from the strong and 
giving to the weak, which I consider no 
robbery. D. STAPLES. 
Columbia, Mauray Co., Tenn. 





For The American Bee Journal. 


Remarks on Eccentric. 





Mr. Eprror :—Who is Eccentric ? How 
do you distinguish a man who is afraid to 
write over his full address from a coward, 
or if this name is too hard, I take it back 
and say ‘‘timid.” I dislike to read arti- 
cles under ficticious names, and were I 
editor of a Bee or Poultry Journal no 
such articles could enter into its pages. But 
men differ ; it takes all sorts of people to 
make a world. Iam not condemning 
at wholesale. But let us examine and see 
what good such articles do. In reading 
the JouRNAL my custom is to hop clear 
over such articles and first read our re- 
sponsible names, and such as Eccentric’s 
last. Yet, Eccentic’s article was good, 
notwithstanding. Let us look for the tad. 

He says: ‘The season just closed has 
been rather a dull one in our locality.” 

Now what good does this do the readers 
of the JouRNAL unless he told us where 
or in what latitude his locality was. Is it 
not mere idle scribble; do we care to 
know how the honey season was, unless 
we know the whereats and whereofs, at 
— Hill or Florida? But enough of 
this. 

He asks where are the old brilliant wri- 
ters of the JournaL. They are all living, 
except Dr. Hamlin, of Tenn., whom we 





miss very much indeed. The others did 
not disappear from the JouRNAL without 
cause, known to themselves only. I as 
well as Eccentric wish they would return, 
for I want to read their spicy articles 
again. 

Next he pitches into the City Honey 
dealers; there now, friend, Eccentric, 
you are right, ‘‘give it to em;” they have 
no business to damage or destroy our busi- 
ness. We who have spent seven years of 
hard study in winter, and hot stinging 
practice in summer to learn Bee-ology, not 
for our own but for the benefit of coming 
generations ; are we now after a hard toil 
among bees, in the heat of the day, to get 
nothing but a mere pittance for our honey 
or be cheated out of it altogether, by these 
City Honey dealers, No, this is too hard 
for us ; we can’t stand it. Something must 
be done and that quickly. We must either 
form a Grange, or unite with the Granges 
and have our own Honey houses. But I 
would say to Ecccentric, if he does not 
already know it, that it is not all the City 
Honey dealers who will adulterate honey. 
Some of them are too honest and conscien- 
tious to do such a thing, as for instance C. 
F. Muth, of Cincinnati. Ihave not been in 
Muth’s Honey store, but a friend of mine 
whose word I have entire confidence in, 
has assured me that he has been all 
through Muth’s honey store and that he 
buys and sells nothing but the pure un- 
adulterated article. This is the sort of a 
house to recommend itself. I sold my 
honey at home at fair prices. If I had 
any so send to a city, I would sell to no 
other than such a dealer as Muth. 

He next pitches into New-Idea hives. 
True they were lauded to the skies, in such 
a way as even to induce Argo to try em. 
Last season was the first one that was 
fit to try a hive, and I gave four of them 
a fair trial, reported once or twice and 
said: ‘‘so far, they have given entire satis- 
faction.” By the words ‘‘so far” I mean 
so far asIhadtrid them. But the winter 
trial was to come yet, and now Jan. 11th, 
so far, I am not satisfied with their winter- 
ing. Thus far we have never had a milder 
winter, and yet bees do not winter well in 
those long new-idea hives, at least mine 
do not. The bees all crowd to the front 
part, leaving about three-fourths of the 
hive, or nearly, unoccupied and unpro- 
tected. In all of Gallup’s writing as to how 
his bees wintered in them he said ‘‘splen- 
didly.” So also said Adair ; if I am not 
mistaken. Well how is it that Gallup's 
bees in the far and cold north could win- 
ter so splendidly in those long hives and 
mine here in a much milder climate, not 
winter at all? Will Gallup or Adair ans- 


wer? 
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But for Italians in a good honey season 
I know of no better hive to get large 
amounts of surplus. I got the most sur- 
plus from one of these, and I believe the 
otbers give more in proportion. I am 
well pleased with them in summer so far 
as tried, but not so in winter, yet I would 
advise novices to wait until 1 try them 
further. I promise a faithful report, not 
like the man who would pursuade himself 
that a thing was so, then report it asa 
fixed fact, when it was so only in his 
head. 

Lowell, Ky. 


R. M. Arco. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Friend or Enemy ? 


The Illinois State Horticultural Society 
held its annual meeting in this city, from 
Dec. 8th to 11th inclusive. Prof. C. V. 
Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri,was 
present, and delivered a lecture on the 
grape phylloxera or gall louse, a leaf 
parasite very troublesome on some varie- 
ties of grapes, particularly the Clinton. He 
stated that the phylloxera was less 
troublesome on sandy than on clay soils. 
The reverse of that is true in this vicinity 
at least. During the session of the Socie- 
ty 1 took occasion to hand the secretary 
the following : 


Mr. PRESIDENT :—I would like to know 
whether this Association considers the 
honey bee a friend or enemy? A certain 
professor of entomology considers it an 
enemy, and has recommended poisoning it. 
I_ consider it a horticultural assistant. 
Would like an expression of opinion by 
this Society. Respectfully, 

Mrs, L. HARRISON. 

The president read the communication 
to the Society, and immediately, H. J. 
Dunlap, of Champaign, moved that the 
bee be considered a friend, which was 
promptly seconded. Prof. Riley jumped 
to his feet and exclaimed ‘‘that means 
me, that’s to draw me out,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that question won’t be pass- 
ed without discussion ; I would like a 
chance to explain my position, and as the 
time is all occupied this afternoon I hope 
the question will be deferred until even- 
ing. At the request of the president, Mr. 
Dunlap withdrew his motion for the 
time ; but at the evening session it was 
again brought before the house by Mr. 
Gasten, of Lacon, who said ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like an expression of 
opinion on the bee question. I consider 
the bee a friend to horticulturists ; 
nature’s great hybridizer, benificial in the 
cross fertilization of flowers, and in ren- 
dering fertile many sterile ones, a true 
utililarian, saving many cracked fruits 











that would otherwise be wasted, and the 
great nation of Russia finding they can 
get more clover seed with the fertilizing 
of the blossoms by bees, are importing 
bumble bees to fertilize the red clover.” 

The speaker was loudly applauded ; 
and Prof. Riley being called for, arose 
and said, ‘‘ Mr. President, I think highly 
of the honey bee, very highly indeed ; I 
am a friend of the bee, I think it doesa 
great deal of good ; but in some seasons, 
in times of great drouth, when bee forage 
is scarce, I think it does damage, indeed 
Iam certain of this. I watched the bee 
very closely for several years, before I 
could tell whether it did any damage or 
not ; but one season, a very dry one, I 
saw two acres of Herbemont grapes near- 
ly ruined by them. I think it is only on 
exceptional seasons that it does any dam- 
age. I would not recommend poisoning 
them, but think persons living on a small 
plot of ground ought not to keep them, in 
sufficient numbers, to annoy their neigh- 
bors at times when bee forage is scarce. 
On the whole, I consider the bee more of a 
friend than an enemy.” 

The members of the Society, that I 
conversed with, seemed to think the pro- 
fessor had ‘‘come down,” considerably 
from his first statement on the bee ques- 
tion ; admitting as he did “ that the dam- 
age bees did (if indeed, they did any) 
was so slight that it took several years of 
close observation to discover it.” I think 
the damage is becoming microscopic. 
Peoria, Ill. Mrs. L. Harrison. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Evaporating Honey. 





Friend Ives, in Jan. number, speaks 
about evaporating honey by heat, in shal- 
low pans in the oven, and in a kettle 
brought nearly up to boiling point. We 
tried the latter plan and made a grand 
success of it, for we suceeded in chang- 
ing No. 1 honey into third-rate sorghum, 
without the least particle of a honey taste 
in it. We used it to make vinegar of. 
We now have in the cellar some large 
crocks of honey, very thick and clear, 
without a sign of souring or candying. 
Some of it was extracted after being cap- 
ped over, and some the next day after it 
was gathered. We put it in large jars, 
cloth over the top, lay a board on it, and 
have no trouble in getting it evaporated 
without any more work. Therefore, 


friend Ives, if you want to keep the 
flavor of your honey don’t boil it. 

In my article in Jan. No., page 13, the 
name ‘‘ Ross,” should read ‘‘ Roof.” 
W. M. KELLoce. 


Oneida, Ill. 
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A Dozen of the Same IIk. 





Yesternay about a dozen bee-keepers met 
at the house of Mr. Tennant, about seven 
miles north of Eureka. We spent the day 
in talking bees and topped off with a fine 
supper. hile we were in “council assem- 
bled” in a large upper room, the wives of 
the sturdy bee-manipulators talked bonnets 
&e. &¢e., below. 

Those present represented about 800 stocks 
of bees, and about 15000 Ibs. honey, of which 
{000 was comb and 8000 extracted. 

Nearly all doubled their stocks during the 
season. Mr. Bardwell, of Omro, got 2200 
Ibs. extracted, and made no comb honey, he 
sold most of it at 20 cents per Ib. 

Mr. Editor, this was a moddel bee-keep- 
er’s convention, for we agreed at least on 
one thing, and that is, that 45 degrees is 
about the right temperature to keep bees in 
winter. 

Our next meeting will be held July 1st. af- 
ter which semi-annually. Np initiation, no 
fees, no blow, but a good social time; we 
hope this may give others a hint. 

Berlin, Wis. J. D. KrusciKe. 


— <> > ——_ —_—_ 


Voices from among the Hives. 








C. McDernor, Malone, N. Y., writes :— 
“T wish some one would advertise cat-nip 
seed in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
would sow some if I could find the seed.” 


A. E. Kircuum, New Garden, N. C., 
writes :—“In answer to your enquiry as to 
the number of bees kept in this State, I 
estimate 18,000, or about an average of five 
colonies to each keeper.” 


Rosert T. JONES, Flat Rock, N. C., 
writes :—“‘I would recommend all who wish 
a hedge fence to plant the holly. 1t is an 
evergreen, and in afew years will make a 
good impenetrable fence, in good soil, from 
the seed. The seed should be sown before 
spring. It is difficult to transplant, unless 
taken up with great care. 

J. M. TELLER, Chandlerville, Ill., 
writes :—“‘I have 36 stands stands of bees, 
and four are late swarms. Last summer 
out of 32 stands I had 2,200 Ibs. of honey in 
the comb. Can any one beat that? My 
bees are nearly all Italians, never allowing 
more than one swarm from each stand, and 
sometimes none. The season will decide 
about that.” 

JOSEPH JONES, Pittsburgh, writes: “This 
has beena poor season for Bees. Very few 
swarms and little honey. The spring was 
cold and backward. 1 commenced with 
nine in the spring, all weak. Increased to 
sixteen in fair condition for wintering. 
winter in a double-walled house this winter. 
Will let you know how they come out in the 
spring.” 

H. GooDLANDER, Leesburg, Ind., writes: 
—‘My bees are all right, so far no signs of 
dysentery, nor the famous “bee disease,” 
{except stocks under experiment), while my 
neighbors’ bees are badly affected with the 
dysentery, and I think fully one half, if not 
more, will die pefore spring. If Mr. J. W. 
Margrave will send me his P. O. address he 


can have the information asked for. Some 
one has sent me $1.00 for seed but gave 
no name or address. 





| 


M. VoGue, Boyne, Mich., writes:—The 
December and January numbers of the Re- 
sources of California contains particulars 
about Mr. Harbison’s apiaries in San Diego, 
his crops, sales &c., with the honoring testi- 
mony that our brother bee-keepers there are 
the best settlers of the country. The edi- 
tor says: ‘Weare informed that the bee- 
men alone have done more in the settlement 
of the country of San Diego this year than 
all other classes, and more than had been 
done in the past five years. I long for a 
chance to sell here to go there.” 


Joun W. Wison, California, writes ;— 
“This seems to be the natural home for 
honey bees. They do extremely well in al- 
most any kind of box, keg, barrel, or hive, 
for they are kept in all those things here. 
Of late there has been considerable im- 
provement made by a few enterprising bee 
men in this lower country, in the mode of 
keeping and managing bees. We started in 
the spring with 120 stands, 50 of which were 
weak and in the old box hive, which we 
transferred to frame hives. The other 70 
were in frames deeper than we wished to 
use and we had those to cut down; so we 
had rather a bad start. Our stock increas- 
ed naturally to 300 stands. We have taken 
nine tons of extracted honey and one ton of 
comb. I took 302 Ibs. of comb honey from 
one of our early swarms, and they, made % 
of the combs themselves. Our bees are all 
doing well and gathering some honey now. 
If the season continues as it has set in, we 
will have swarming in February.” 


AARON BENEDICT, BENNINGTON, O., 
writes:—“The instinct of the bee is to void 
its excrement only on the wing, and will 
not do it any other way, as long as it can 
possibly contain it; hence the adyantages 
of the box. The boards should not be less 
than a foot wide. Place the hive in the 
warm room near a window, and the bees 
will take wing readily and discharge their 
accumulated fceces—keep bees well sup- 
plied with flower as soon as they will work 


on it. Wheat screenings is as good as any- 
thing. Many bees starve after they are 


nearly wintered; when a little food would 
save them. If honey is not at hand to feed, 
take Coffee A Sugar, add soft water suffi- 
cient to make a syrup about the consistency 
of thin honey, bring toa boil, andit is “| 
to feed. Take common glass tumblers, fill 
nearly full with syrup, tie a piece of cotton 
cloth over them, turn bottom upwards, place 
them immediately over the bees on the 
frames ; or if common box hives, over holes 
in the top, place a box, to keep out the rob- 
bers. If bees have to be fed when it is too 
cold for them to fly out, and void their foeces 
make a box of suitable size to cover the 
hives, make the box without bottom or top, 
for the upper side, tack on_ wire, screening 
or bobinett will answer: take the bees into 
a warm room, place the box over the feed on 
top, and let the bees have a chance to fly. 
There must be strips of cloth or paper 
spread over the frames, or the bees will 
smear the tops of the frames. After the 
bees have consumed their feed and hada 
good fly in box let the room gradually cool, 
and the bees will go down and cluster in the 
hive, they should then be set out on_their 
regular stands. In the above manner I have 
saved many colonies that otherwise would 
have perished. Bees should not be fed with 
liquid food, unless they can fly out. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year,..........se0.e0s $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time,.... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time,... 5.00 
Six subscribers. sent at the same time,...... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR 1875. 








SPACE. 




















1 Mo. 2 Mos 3 Mos 6 Mos 1 Year. 
i ae $2 0033 00$5 0088 00 $12 00 
RUG TRER....cccses 250 400 600 900 1500 
4% Column...... / 300 500 700 1000 200 
% Column......| 600 10 00 1500 2000 30 00 
44 Column...... 700 12 00 1700 2500 4000 
3% Column......| 800 1500 2000 4000 70 00 
1 Column....... 10 00 18 00 25 00 45 00 8&5 00 
3g Page........., 1200 W00 3000 55 00 100 00 
.. aes 16 00 30 00 45 00 8000 150 00 


Next page to Business Department and fourth 
and last page of cover, double rates. 


Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly. if | 


inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 





Address all communications and remittances to | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Books for Bee-Keepers may be obtained at 
this office. 

Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 

Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 

Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 


The offer of premium queens is now with- 
drawn, as we cannot supply Spring queens 
for that purpose. 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 

Subscribers wishing to change their post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 
dress, as well as the one to which they wish 
it changed. 


Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-office, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publishers for the 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as required by law. 


We do not give our Chromo when sub- 
scribers club with other publications, unless 
they add 25 cents to the amount of the club 





subscriptions, and say they want the 
Chromo. 

When a subscriber sends money in pay- 
ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he 
should state to what time he thinks it pays, 
so that we can compare it with our books, 
and thus prevent mistakes. 





Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
82@30c ;_ fair to good, 4@28c. Extracted, 
choice white, 14@16c ; fair to good, 10@12¢; 
strained, 8@10ce. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F, 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@35c, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box 
or frame. Extracted choice white clover 
honey, l6c. @ tb. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations 
Smith, 419 North Main st. 


NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. <A, 
Walker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25¢ ; 
dark 15@20e. Strained honey, 8@12c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ gal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@95 #@ gal. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 


We wrote for your January number, that 
the season was very forward and the bees 
were working on new feed. As we have 
had but two slight rains for fifty days, and 
none in thirty, once a very heavy frost, the 
prospect is not nowas favorable for an 
early and abundant crop of honey. Prices 
unchanged from our last quotations. 

{=s" Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10¢e;3 
Comb, 12@20¢; the latter figure for San Dei- 
go, in Harbison frames. 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are scarce, 
But few can be procured at any price. We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 
(complete), which we offer for sale, either 
bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum, 
Many of the numbers we have paid fifty cents 
each for. to complete them. 

We have several single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 

Several volumes, Which lack only a single 
number ot being complete, we will send post- 
paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, post- 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of tke celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(2s Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 
to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
are earnestly advised to obtain these back 
volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 
they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not —— them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to be- 
giners and more advanced apiarians. 

—_— > <> -- > —___-_ 

John K. McAllister & Co., are our duly 
authorized agents for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at Room 27, Tribune Building, 
Chicago, with whom any business may be 
transacted with our approval,and be prompt- 
ly recognized by the manager of this 
paper. 


from W. G. 
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= Our Club offer made on page 24 of the 
January number concerning the clubs of 


ten and tw enty is now withdraw n. 
MeLcot CLOVER, for sale at 30 cts. per 
Ib. a at eel prices by _ 
ian Bee Co. oines, lowa. 
H.W. Wixom, writes that he has tried For 50 Cents. 
the Japanese Peas Be ertised in last num- 
ber; but it was a fajlure, and he advises All of our latest and best Songs appearin Pee 
caution in buying them. ters’ Household Melodies. Send 50 cents 
ERRATUM.—On page 285, second column, a ee oo oe oon cme 
third line, for shad ne not a pure colony,” read a a 
“had impure colonies.” 5 Peters’ Parlor Music contains six or 
LecturEs.—The following are additional | seven easy and Moderately difficult Piano 
names of Lecturers who answer callsforthis | Pieces. 50 cents will secure a copy, post-paid. 
month: 
A. H. Hart, Appleton, Wis. 
*, Benton, Edgefield Junction, Tenn. 
. H. Smith, Memphis, Scotland Co. Mo. 


G. W. Maryatt, Milton. Wis. 
S. K. Marsh, Palo, Ionia Co. Mich. THREE MUSICAL MAGAZINES 
ee | 
_ Published Monthly by 
(=~ The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- | 
sociation will hold its Fifth Annual ow J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
ing at the Butterfield House, Utica, feblm 


on the 3d and 4th of February, 1875. Beast > “ rare 
session to open promptly at I o'clock p. m. | Sl. 75 yp MEN —_ m., proven ba 
nea 
} 














_La Creme dela Creme contains about 
#3 worth of classic and difficut Piano Music in 
every number. Send 50 cents fora copy. 


> rip 





of the 3d. 1. 

We expect to make this the most interest- prepaid. It is a 40 column, 
ing meeting that has yet been held. Several = ag or ~epe 4 ~ | paper. 
members have been’ appointed to read es- ust what you are looking for! Each 

f"week it has articles on Dairy. Sheep, 


says or prepare addresses. Come prepared > es a 
to report accurately the season’s operations. €=s~ Horses, Poultry, Bees, Swine, Hortic ul- 


2 ? 2 > 
We wish to know the number of stocks ture, House hold, Young — , Poetry, 
kept, spring and fall, condition, kind of | ape Saiothone. hie ractical Ed. 
hive, amount of honey produced. box and | oe rene tee sg tg SS SY OF ary 


extracted, wax made, and remarks on the ze lor Patt in it. A large department 
honey season, «ce. or Patrons. A live paper! Special 
‘ eS 


J. H. Nets, Secretary. {attention paid to Dairy, Sheep, Fruit 
a QUINBY, President. | = Home_ interests. Every 
: — farme r, and especially every 


TULIP TREES atron needs it. Special terms 


oto Patrons, and _ premiums. Send 
] SOR SALE in large quantities. on the best of for circulars anc 


sample copies under 
terms. Also Holly seed. for Hedge fencing. | (seal of your Grange, it will pay big. two 

at 50 cents per i, prepaid, by mail. I have B | fas740 column papers for $2.75; less to Pat- 

years experience in planting forest trees. and will (os"rons. Think of it! 

guarantee satisfaction. ROBERT T. JONES, fe" Address BUCKEYE FARMER, 

feb23m FLAT Roc K, Henderson Co., N.C. dee 3n 3m-ex. WEST s s ALEM, oO. 








Send Soe our large Titmatin ited Premium List and Terms to Agents. It 
contains a large list of Goods at Grange Prices. Write now to H. A. 
KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





oF) 


pore 
etenor arf ah 





Se ae 


Esta blished 1859. A large double quarto, 16-page Illustrated Family paper, (formerly Bee 
Keepers’ Journal and National Agriculurist.) It treats of STOCK RAISING, SHEEP HUSBANDRY 
DatrRyY BUSINESS, SWINE, POULTRY, GARDENING, and FRUIT GROWING, besides the elaborate 
departments, of BEE-CULTURE, Ladies or Home and _ Fireside, and Youth's De partments, a 
first- class Family Paper, interesting, instructive, making your eyes sparkle and all heart 


lad, 
_ CLUBBING LIST. 


Send fora copy of my Clubbing List, of which I give a specimen: Iwill send the National 


Agri iculturist ($1.25) and Chicago Advance [$3, both one year tonew subscribers for.......$3 00 
Or National A griculturis st with The Phrenol Ogical Journal [83.) for........ ...-..0.2. sees 3 00 
Or - <a Harper's Weekly ($4) for $4.5) or F rank Leslie's for...... 4 25 


Try THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST five months anda present for $0 cents, or $1.25 a 
year: much less to members of granges and clubs. Great Illustrated Premium, Grange 
Price List, and Sample Copy, all sent iree. Large C ash Cc oramianon. to Agents. 

Aldtress ES. A. BINS, 37 Park Kw, New York City, Box 2289, 
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THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


FOR 1875. 

IT WILL AIM: 

TO help on the great work of organizing the 
farmers, | means of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry and Farmers’ Clubs. 

TO lead the van in the contest of the people 
with railroad and other monopolies. 

TO treat of the most approved practices in 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits. 
TO set forth the merits of the best breeds of 
domestic animals, and to elucidate the 

principles of correct breeding. 

TO furnish the latest and most_ important 
industrial news, at home and abroad. 

TO discuss the events and questions of the 
day, without fear or favor. 

TO further the work of agricultural and 
horticultural societies. , 


TO advocate industrial education, in the 
correct sense of the term. 

TO provide information upon the public 
domain, Western soils, climate, ete. 

TO answer inquiries on all manner of sub- 
jects which come within its sphere. 

TO give, each week, full and reliable mar- 
ket, crop and weather reports. 

TO present the family with choice and in- 
teresting literature. 

TO amuse and instruct the young folks. 


TO be, in a word, an indespensible and un- 
exceptional farm and fireside companion, 
in every respect. 

Terms—Single Copy, $2.00 per annum, in 
advance. 

In every instance 15 cents per copy must 
be added, to prepay postage—as required by 
the new law. 

Three months on trial for 50 cents. 

Sample number free. 

(@s" Liberal Cash Commissions to Agents. 

(o8> Great Inducements to Farmers’ Clubs 
and Granges. 

Full Information and Complete Canvass- 
ing Outfit furnished free, on application to 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY. 
jan3m-ex Chicago, Illinois. 


The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Magazine is 
edited by H. A. King, 
and is the only I1- 
=> LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

treating of Bee-Cul- 
ef ture in the United 
States. 32 pages.— 
Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a present. The 

mage specimen 









a wi 
number, with beautiful life, like cromo of Italian 
bees and honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free 


with the Magazine five months for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, 
New York. 





IND reader, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY 
’ 
we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly **GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE,” Simply write your address plainly 
on a postal card and address 
A, I. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 

[Any Periodical giving this one insertion and 
sending us marked copy will receive Gleanings 
one year | 


| 
| 


jan75m6 





THE BEST FAR™ PAPER. 


The National 
LIVE-STOCK JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED ‘AT CHICAGO, 


IS THE LEADING EXPONENT OF 
THE LIVE-STOCK interests of the United 
States and Canada, It is published monthly, 
on fine, book paper, each number contain- 
ing from 36 to 40 pages, three columns to a 
page—furnishing in the course of a year 
over thirteen hundred columns of matter 
relating to Live Stock. Each number is ele- 
gantly illustrated with ee ge of noted 
specimens of the various breeds, and is sent 
to the mails stitched and trimmed. 

The JouRNAL is devoted exclusively to 
Live Stock, and has separate departments 
for each kind of Stock, as well as the Dairy, 
and no pains are spared to make it practical 
and complete in every department. 

Generally, over half the products of the 
farm is consumed onthe farm, by live stock 
of different kinds. If the live stock is of 
the right kind and judiciously handled, the 
farm is likely making money. If the stock 
is not adapted to the farm, or if it is im- 
properly handled, the farm makes little or 
nothing. It is right here that money is 
made or lost on the farm, and it is a matter 
of the greatest importance to every farmer, 
that he havea paper devoted exclusively to 
the breeding and feeding of Live Stock, in 
which he is so largely interested. Such a 
paper should be considered **.A Farmer’s 
Business Paper.” 

TERMS.—Single copies, one year, postage 
paid, $2.15; Clubs of five, postage paid 
$1.90; Clubs of ten, with an extra copy to 
person making up club of ten, postage pre- 
paid, $1.65, 

Address Letters—registering those con- 
taining money, unless in shape of postal 
order or draft—to 

GEO. W. RUST & Co., 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. I. 











- QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR’5A7 


Orders for 1875 booked now. For Cireular 
Address, : 
R. M. ARGO, 

Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 


Excellent ‘‘Bee Book’”’ 


OUND Volumes of the National Bee Jour- 

nal for 1874 (of which Mrs, Tupper was edit- 

or) sent for 50 cents, post paid, on appli 
ELLEN 


(jan15tf) 





eation 
N S. TUPPER, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES! 
DR. J. P.H. BROWN. 
AUGUSTA, GHEORGIA, 


Importer and Breeder of Pure Italian Queen 
Bees, Queens bred 


Early in the Season. 


Purity and safe arrival guaranteed, 
ian supplies furnished. 


to 
Italian Bee Co. 


Apiar- 
Send for Price List. 






Cor 
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Established in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE, 


C. 0. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


sa” Honey bought for Cash. gy 
jan7itf 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


10,000 lbs. Extracfed. 


= 5,000 lbs. in boxes or frames, 
Audress, 


G. Baumeister & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Honey, 
jan7itf 231 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Month- 
ly, 75 cents per year. Sample copy free. 

Address, A.I. ROOT & CO., 
Medina, Ohio. 


Early Queens. 
We have made arrangements to supply 


Italian Queens the last of April for 35,00 
each ; to be sent by express on receipt of 


price. Address, 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
Office of American Bee Journal, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 


is now permanently established at 


Nos, 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand sSt., New York, 
near Broadway, where I am fully prepared to pay 
cash on delivery of goods. 

jan74y1 


MRS. §S. E. SPAIDS. 
UNCIE APIARY.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $8.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 

and safe arrival guaranteed, 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind. 


SEND 1 DOLLAR 


AND GET THE 
Agriculturist & Floral Guide, 


A monthly Journal containing Twenty 
large octavo pages, embracing all the varied 
operations of the Farm, Orchard, Garden, 
Household and Flower Garden. Printedon 
fine book paper, with tinted cover, stitched 
and cut. Terms $1.00 a year in advance. 


ker OIN TRIAL “ea 
Three months for twenty-five cents. 
W. G. CHURCH, Editor & Proprietor, 
janl5m2ex. Mexico, Mo. 





| orders for pure tested Queens and full 


julv4tf. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


PROF. FOWLER’S 


GREAT WORK 


| On Manhood,Womanhood and their Mutual Inter- 


Relations; Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. Agents are 
selling from 15 to 25 copiesaday. Send for speci- 
men pages and terms to agents, and see why it 
sells faster than any other book. 
Address, a 
National Publishing Co., 


aprv4y1 116 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 





FOR INFORMATION 
Concerning Hives, Extractors, Bees, Queens, Bee 
Books, etc., enclose postage stamp to 

MRS. E. 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





UEEN BEE-HIVE.—For hives, and rights 
in this justly celebrated hive, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, apply to A. J. Hoover, who deals in 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens and all kinds of 
apiarian supplies. Also, agent | or the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL. Send for cirmSar and price list 
for 1874. Address A. J. HOOVER, plymouth, 
Luzerne Co., Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


Iam prepared to fill a limited number of 

coion- 

ies at reasonable prices. Also pure Berkshire 

Pigs for sale, bred from imported stock. 
Address, THOS. H. B. WOODY, 

apl73tf Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 





BEE MANAGEMENT. 
Price of Quinby’s new smoker, $1.50, For 25 cts. 


| in addition I will send it free by mail. It will be in 


two parts, and screws will be in place showing 
where itis to be put together. Send for Circular 
and price, M. QUINBY 

St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co. N. Y. 


-FARMER’S JOURNAL 


OF THE WEST. 

ONLY $1.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 
The Farmer’s Journal is a 64 column paper» 
beautifully illustrated, and contains the 
largest and best breeder’s directory of any 
stock paper in the world. Address, ‘Farm- 

er’s: Journal,” Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

ALEx. CHARLEs, Editor. 

Liberal Cash Commissions to Agents. 


Tulip Trees. 


We can furnish young trees of the Poplar 
or Tulip Tree at low prices, in any quantity. 
They will be sent by one who has experi- 
ence in the business, and packed in such a 


manner as will secure success. Full direc- 
tions and particulars furnished to any one 
wishing to purchase. Address, 
Italian Bee Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Let every one writing this office make all 


| Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to. 


Tuomas G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





H. KEYES. CHARLES FINN 


THE FINN BEE-HIVE TRIUMPHANT ! 


Patented May 3d, ey i 15th, 1873. 
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TERRITORY “FOR SALE. 


We prefer to sell Township Rights rather than large tracts of territory, where the hive is 
being introduced, as the superiority of, and permanent satisfaction given by the Finn Hive, 
constantly increases the value of territory. 


OUR PRICES FOR THE RIGHT OF A TOWNSHIP 


Containing Less than 100 Voters, 
If between 100 and 150 

Between 150 and 200 

Between 200 and 300 

If over 300 and not over 500 


If over 500 
Farm Rights, ($6) Six Dollars. 


For County Rights, a liberal discount on above prices, half cash down, the other half in 
good notes, payable with int erest, in one and two years, and secured by mortgage deed on the 
county right sold, 


The hearty commendation elicited from all persons using the Finn Hive, gives us encour- 
agement to make the following offer: 

To the first person applying from a tow nship where the Hive has not been introduced, 
and is not kept for sale, we willsend a Deed of the Township Right, for one-half our 
regular price, as set forth in our township price list. 

County and State Rights for sale on reasonable terms. 


Address 
BEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper County, Iowa. 





